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R. STANLEY and his 
son Robert were busy 
in the tool shed when 

they saw a bent, hobbling 
figure enter the barnyard 
and come toward them. Rob 
at once recognized the figure 
as that of an old man who 
lived “over the mountain,” a 
Civil War veteran who made 
a living by keeping a flock 
of sheep and tending a small 
garden. “Gramp” Tate, or 
“Old Man” Tate, as people 
called him, was a bachelor 
and lived by himself in an 
ancient, run-down house. 

“It’s Gramp Tate,” said 
Rob, “and he looks as if he 
were worried about some- 
thing.” 

Rob was at once sympa- 
thetic when the old man 
with tears in his faded eyes 
told them that dogs had 
been killing his sheep. Three 
days before, he explained, he had found 
the sheep huddled together in a far 
corner of the pasture and trembling 
with fright; and for more than a mile 
along the pasture fence he had found 
dead and dying sheep with their 
throats torn open and their fleece red 
with blood. He had heard nothing, and 
he had no idea what dogs had done the 
mischief. Though he had watched for 
two nights, the dampness had started 
his rheumatism, and he had had to 
give it up. He wondered whether Mr. 
Stanley would help him or allow Rob 
to keep watch for a while. 

Rob fairly boiled with anger as he 
listened to the old man’s quavering 
account of the night raid. His father 
had twenty-five sheep in a pasture near 
the house, and they had been his son’s 
special pets. Eager to bring the blood- 
thirsty dogs to justice, Rob waited 
anxiously for his father to speak. 

Mr. Stanley looked troubled. “I can’t 
help you, Gramp, but I'll send word to 
the selectmen. It’s pretty hopeless, you 
know, when dogs get after sheep. 
Those dogs may have come from fif- 
teen or more miles away; and they’re 
clever brutes; the taste of blood seems 
to bring out all the slyness in them. I 
have more work than I can do alone —” 

“But, father,’ Rob interrupted 
eagerly, “let me go one night, just 
one —” 

Mr. Stanley hesitated, looked at the 
veteran, who was shuffling his cane, 
and then nodded. “Well, you can try 
it,” he said doubtfully. 

Rob turned to Gramp. “T’'ll be over 
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about eight, and if any of those dogs show 
up —” He drove the hammer in his hand hard 
against a spike. 

The gray, wrinkled face brightened. “That’s 
all I ask, Rob,” said the old man, “and I’ll be 
obliged to you and to your pop as long’s I 
live.” 

After he had shuffled out of the yard Mr. 
Stanley said, “I’m afraid you raised his hopes, 
my boy. There’s little you can do; but go 
ahead if you wish—only I don’t want you to 
take a gun over there. You’d probably kill 
some of the sheep.” 

“But, father —” Rob began, then was silent. 
Gun or no gun he vowed that the slayers of 
the old soldier’s sheep should raid no more 
after he was done. 

That afternoon after he had finished his 
work he fashioned a club of convenient length 
and studded the heavy head thick with spikes. 

Soon after supper he started on his long 
tramp to the home of Gramp Tate. Dusk was 
falling when he arrived. He found the old 
man doubled up with his rheumatism, waiting 
eagerly for him. 

“Laddie, I’ll be yer friend for life,” he said. 
“Tf those sheep keep on gettin’ killed I'll have 
to go to the poor farm, and I want to live 
and die on the old place.” 

“Tl stay by you, Gramp; don’t you 
worry,” Rob said cheerily. “Now tell me 
exactly where the pasture is.” 

When Gramp had told him he loaded his 


pockets with salt and went out to keep his 
night’s vigil. The pasture was in a deserted 
part of the country three miles from the 
house, and woods bordered it on three sides. 
Dusk was falling rapidly by the time he 
reached the bars, and it occurred to him that 
he had a lonely task ahead of him. 

Gramp had said that the sheep would prob- 
ably be near the big maple grove that still 
remained round an old cellar hole that long 
ago had been part of a fine farmhouse. On 
breaking through the brush Rob came upon 
them, and they scattered widely, bleating 
softly. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “They have cer- 
tainly been scared to death!” 

He called to them gently, and after hesi- 
tating a little they swung back to him. He 
tossed the salt round and the sheep rushed 
for it. He watched them, thinking what help- 
less and defenseless creatures they were. 

He sat down on a rock near by, and the 
long vigil began. The sheep remained near 
him a little while, often lifting their heads to 
scent the air in his direction; then slowly, as 
if their fear had left them, they began to 
graze. 

Rob began to make his plans. Lifting a 
moist finger, he tested the wind. It was blow- 
ing faintly from the south and in the direc- 
tion of the woods. The afterglow of the sunset 
was fading with wonderful beauty over the 
Vermont hills, and the clear sky and the bright 





stars, now swiftly appearing, 
threw a gray light upon the 
pasture. He was able to dis- 
tinguish the moving sheep 
but dimly. 

“The way to do this,” he 
said to himself, “is to keep 
quiet and when the dogs 
come let them sneak up on 
the sheep.” He tested the 
club in his hand. “Then I'll 
appear.” 


‘Rob followed them cau- 
tiously, keeping hidden as 
much as possible. The dark- 
ness grew deeper, and all the 
wild night life began to re- 
veal itself. A great horned 
owl called from the woods, 
and Rob started, then smiled. 

The stars marched steadily 
across the sky; the dew be- 
gan to cluster thick upon 
him and on the grass round 
him. In spite of himself he 
began to doze. His father had said that 
dogs attack sheep at dusk or just be- 
fore dawn. 

He awoke from a half sleep to hear 
the sound of sudden rushing and of a 
low, plaintive bleating. His heart began 
to pound. He jumped to his feet. The 
sheep were bunching restlessly and 
drawing toward him. As he stared 
through the gray gloom he spied a 
moving shadow on the wall near the 
woods. For several moments he studied 
it intently; then it disappeared. An- 
gered with himself, he slammed his 
club down. “Talk about fools!” he 
cried. “That was the dog, and he saw 
me when I jumped up! I am a dunce!” 

Breathing hard with excitement, he 
sat down. The night passed without 
further incident. Rob watched for two 
more long nights, and as no raiders 
came he made up his mind that the 
dogs, having seen him, would not 
bother the sheep again. He told Gramp 
his conviction, and the old man was 
hopeful. Rob promised to come over 
in a few days to be sure all was well. 

Three days later he went to the pas- 
ture, and the sight that met his eyes 
filled him with rage and horror. He 
hurried back to the old man’s home. 
“Gramp,” he said, “they’ve come again! 
But let me tell you this,” and he put 
a kindly hand on the old man’s sway- 
ing shoulder, “I’m going to kill the dog 
or dogs that are doing it. I think it’s 
only one dog,—a big fellow,—and I’m 
going to find out who owns him. Then 
we'll get damages to the limit!” 

The old man’s misty eyes cleared a 


The sheep drifted on, and “ 
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little. “Laddie,” he said huskily, “ye do that 
for me, and I'll leave ye the old place when 
I go! ’'ll—” 

“Never mind,” Rob interrupted him, “I'll 
do it for you anyway. Now I’m going to the 
house; I’ll be back at dusk.” 

He found his father in the yard. Mr. Stan- 
ley stared into his son’s face. “Father,” Rob 
began abruptly, “those dogs have come again. 
It’s an awiul sight in that pasture; the dogs 
drove them into a corner. I’m going to save 
those sheep and find the owners of the dogs. 
One owner will be enough, Mr. Stebbins told 
me,—I stopped to see him on my way up,— 
and he knows. I’ve got a plan. I’m going to 
take up Black Sam and turn him loose. Mr. 
Tate is willing. Then I’m going up and stay 
there until something happens!” 

Mr. Stanley’s eyes had lighted with some- 
thing of the eagerness that was in Rob’s. “All 
right,” he said. “Do as you like; but if you 
think a ram ever lived that will tackle a dog 
like one of them you’re mistaken. Sam will 
get out of the way as fast as a ewe and maybe 
a good deal faster. Sam’s a coward.” 

“Perhaps so,” Rob answered. 

“Well, go ahead,” said Mr. Stanley; “the 
ram’s yours anyway. Gramp’s a good-hearted 
old fellow and did your mother and me some 
good turns when he was more prosperous. Go 
ahead; but you've a job to tackle!” 

Rob went swiftly to the home pasture and 
after a great deal of labor succeeded in getting 
Sam, a tough, irascible black ram, into the 
barn. Rob had bought the ram when he was 
young, had played with him and teased him 
until the natural pugnacity of the beast had 
become highly developed; and Rob, because 
he took care of the sheep, knew what his 
father did not know—that no matter how the 
ordinary ram might act Sam was always 
“itching for a scrap.” But he also knew that, 
even though Sam was a fighter and could use 
his hard head with effect, he was no match 
for a dog that was skilled in reaching a 
sheep’s tender throat. 

Rob worked busily. He took a sheep hide 
from the barn and fashioned a covering under 
which he could conceal himself in the pasture. 
When he was ready he led Sam from the barn 
and started for Gramp’s. On his way he met 
Mr. Stebbins, who had gone up to do what he 
could for the wounded sheep and to put those 
that were mortally hurt out of their misery. 

Mr. Stebbins, who owned the small farm 
near the Stanleys’, stared in astonishment. 
“What are you going to do? That ram —” 

“Yes,” Rob answered, smiling, “I’ve heard 
that before; but I’m going to save the old 
fellow’s sheep.” 

“That’s the spirit,” said Mr. Stebbins; “but 
it’s easier said than done. Hanged if I shouldn’t 
like to go with you, but I can’t stay up nights 
and work days. Good luck, Rob, anyway !” 

Dusk found Rob in the pasture. Black Sam 
nosed his way among the huddled sheep. Once 
in a while, when he struck the scent of blood, 
Rob heard him snort, but whether it was a 
snort of fear or of anger he did not know. 
The dusk thickened. The black ram licked his 
salt and moved away, grazing. Slowly the 
sheep followed. 

Tensely strung and wide-awake, Rob 
watched from under his covering of hide. The 
woods and the hummocks of the pasture 
began to blur. The stars marched across the 
great sky roads above him; and as the hours 
passed he began to doubt his own plans and 
purposes. Perhaps the night raiders would not 
come. 

The night deepened and hid everything ex- 
cept large objects. Rob realized that, if the 
dogs came during the darkest part of the 
night, there was little chance of getting close 
enough to them to use his club, unless Sam 
should help by keeping them engaged until he 
could reach them. 

As on the other nights Rob listened to the 
myriad sounds of bird and insect life. He 
heard the great owl call from his hunting 
ground to his mate far across the valley; but 
the sound did not startle him. The hours 
passed. Whenever the sheep found a good 
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feeding place he stopped and dozed a bit, but 
sudden little flutters of sound among his 
charges prevented his sleeping. 

The sky in the east began to brighten. The 
sheep were becoming restless. He shook his 
cold body and sat-up. Perhaps this was the 
hour when the raiders would come—dusk or 
dawn, he remembered his father’s saying. 

Suddenly he caught his breath. Down on 
the slope a long gray shadow was creeping 
along the wall. Rob’s keen eyes, trained by 
the distances of the hills, picked it out. He 
crouched lower under the hide. The shadow 
crept onward; tufning sharply, it shot out 
toward the sheep. There was a swift move- 
ment among them, a few startled terrified 
bleats, and they swung together and started 
across the slope. Rob rose from his shelter, 
trembling ; then he sank back and whispered 
to himself, “You must wait—wait !” 

The gray shadow disappeared among the 
running sheep. A low snarl, throaty and muf- 
fled, sounded on the still air, then a faint 
moan, and Rob saw one of the sheep turn 
over and over. Nearer the flock came, and he 
saw that the killer was a dog—a bigger dog 
than he had ever seen. The quickening light 
helped him to distinguish it. He thought of 
Sam. Where was he? Rob rose and then 
checked himself. 

A moment later he saw the black ram 
charging down the slope. Quicker than a flash 
the stocky black fellow whirled and drove 
hard against the huge dog, which was ripping 
at the throat of its last victim. Rob gripped his 
club. He saw the great horned head poised 
for an instant; he saw the dog go over. 

Black Sam whirled and backed off for an- 
other charge. A savage snarl came spitefully 
through the air. The sheep were rushing over 
the crest toward the pines, and Rob had a 
clear view. But he never was sure what hap- 
pened during the few seconds that followed. 
He saw the ram charge with flashing swift- 
ness, stop and turn over. 

In a twinkling Rob was-down the slope, 
and the sight he saw fired every ounce of his 
strength. The dog had pinioned the ram by 
the throat. Under the brightening light he 
spied the powerful body of the raider set in 
rigid attitude, trying to hold the tough body 
of the ram; into the thick muscled neck of 
which its clinched teeth were sinking to kill. 
In the throes of the struggle neither animal 
noticed Rob. 

It was the work of the moment to end the 
fight. With all the force of his straining mus- 
cles and strong body he brought the spiked 
club down upon the broad head of the snarl- 
ing dog. With a tremor the beast stiffened. 

With another crushing blow Rob broke the 
hold of the teeth locked in the ram’s wool; 
then he sank to the ground, drenched with 
perspiration and shaking like a leaf. With 
fascinated eyes he stared at the tawny night 
assassin, which even in death wore round its 
jaws the hideous proof of its killing. But the 
dog would kill no more. 

The sight of the ram as he scrambled un- 
steadily to his feet brought Rob to his senses. 
He threw his arms round Black Sam’s neck 
and laughed excitedly. “Sam, you old black 
scoundrel!” he cried. “Dad says you’re a 
coward! I wish he’d been here! Sam, you old 
black pal!” The ram was still trying to get at 
his foe. 

Having made sure that Black Sam was not 
seriously hurt, Rob turned to look at the dog. 
His first glance made him start with excite- 
ment. Round the dog’s neck was a collar. 
Bending over it, he read the name James 
Leigh and a country address. He pondered a 
few minutes, then smiled. “Now for the next 
move,” he said to himself. 

Looking up, he saw Sam hurrying with 
increasing steadiness along the trail of the 
vanished flock. “That tough old fellow will 
come round all right,” he said aloud. “Now 
I’m off!” : 

Spurred with success, he soon reached the 
veteran’s home and stopped there just long 
enough to shout the news and to see the old 
man’s face lighten with joy. At his own home 


He crouched lower under the hide. The 
shadow crept onward 


he paused to shout to his father, who was in 
a field at work. Then he harnessed the fast 
horse his father kept for driving. 

The wheels whirled him ten miles away to 
a large bungalow in the front yard of which 
a man was standing. He was Mr. Leigh. In a 
few words Rob told him that his dog had 
been found killing sheep and had been killed. 

Mr. Leigh’s face clouded. “What are you 
talking about? My dog kill sheep ten miles 
away! You don’t know what —” 

“Sir, I know where the dog is, and your 
name is on his collar. I saw him attack the 
sheep, and I killed him. If you want to see 
him, come with me.” 

Mr. Leigh hesitated. “I—I will—well, here, 
I'll have a man drive your horse back, and 
we'll go in my car. If that dog —” 

Neither spoke much on the drive. When 
they reached the veteran’s home Mr. Leigh 
looked at him thoughtfully and nodded, but 
said nothing. A little later he stood above the 
body of his dog. Rob had already pointed 
out the sheep that the dog had first attacked. 

“T bought that dog for a watchdog,” Mr. 
Leigh said soberly. “I let him out nights, and 
he’s been sneaking over here and getting back 
before we were awake in the morning. I 


shouldn’t believe it if I hadn’t seen this.” He - 


pointed to the body of the sheep. “I was 
wondering where under the sun the dog was 
this morning —” 

“Father says that a dog doesn’t mean to 
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kill sometimes, but that the sheep run, and 
the first thing he knows he’s slaying,” said 
Rob, who felt sorry for Mr. Leigh. 

But Mr. Leigh shook his head. “This dog 
is a mixture. I was afraid he was too savage, 
but who would have thought—well, let’s go 
back.” 

While Rob was wondering how to intro- 
duce the subject of damages they stopped at 
Gramp’s house, and in a quiet and business- 
like manner Mr. Leigh asked the veteran the 
amount of his loss. Gramp named the sum, 
and Mr. Leigh drew a check book from his 
pocket, wrote a check and handed it to him. 

The veteran stared at it. “Why—why —” 
he gasped. “This is more than they’re worth, 
oe.” 

“T have figured it, not at the present value 
of your sheep, but at what they would have 
been worth later. Also [ did not omit the 
bother and the worry —” 

“But that boy there—” the old man said 
hurriedly. 

“Tf learned the story of what he did while 
we were in the pasture. I appreciate his 
efforts and will take care of him. I don’t 
want the name of owning a sheep-killing dog, 
and he has saved me from having it.” 

As they left the farmyard Rob looked back 
and saw the old soldier with his hat off, star- 
ing at the check in his hand. 

“Must be a big one,” thought Rob. “I guess 
old Gramp is some miles from the poor farm.” 
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T was some time before Page’s camp friends 
missed her. The boys finished cleaning out 
Squirrel Spring, and the girls came back 

with their hands full of flowers to transplant. 
Then Mrs. Harvie asked, “Where is Page ?” 

They called and called, but no answer came. 

“Where can she be?” Mrs. Harvie won- 
dered. 

Then Mary Watkins remembered that Page 
had said the day before that she had “a lovely 
secret,” something that Jimps Farlan was to 
show her on Falling Water. 

“Probably she’s gone there,” said Mrs. 
Harvie. “She ought not to wander off like 
that. Think what happened the other day. 
Here, Chris! You and David and Harrison, 
take some sandwiches—prayer and provender 
hinder no man—and go and look for her.” 

The boys started off. 

“Don’t go far,” Mrs. Harvie called after 
them; “to Crystal Falls and a little way up- 
stream. The Sibolds probably saw her and 
can tell you which way she went. If you 


don’t find her soon, come back, and we'll go. 


to the hotel and start out a search party.” 

“We'll find her; we’ve got to find her,” said 
Harrison. 

He and David and Chris went together to 
Butterfly Flat, but the Sibolds could give them 
no news of Page; so they divided forces, and 
David and Christopher went toward Crystal 
Falls and Harrison explored upstream. 

It was wild, rough country. On the left of 
Falling Water the long, wooded slope of Gap 
Mountain ended at Butterfly Flat; below the 
flat rose the rugged heights of Deer Mountain, 
which were considered to be unscalable; for 
only Jimps and Page knew the secret of the 
ascent to the “Jewel Box.” 

On the right of the stream Way High 
Mountain rose in a precipitous ridge between 
Falling Water and Rocky Run. To avoid its 
rocky spurs above the flat, Falling Water bent 
and twisted, traveling three miles to make one. 

Harrison decided to go perhaps a mile or 


Chapter Five. Jimps goes down the chimney 


two upstream and then cut through the 
woods to Squirrel Spring. He hurried up the 
trail that Page and Jimps had followed, paus- 
ing now and then to call out. On the grassy 
or stony leaf-strewn path it was impossible 
to distinguish footprints, and he passed the 
rock-bound dell without dreaming that it was 
there. A little more than a mile upstream he 
stopped abruptly. A wisp of smoke was rising 
above the chestnut trees. No clearing or cabin 
was there. What, then, was the meaning of 
the smoke? Picnickers or campers might be 
there, but more likely it was a still. Such a 
secluded spot on a stream was just the place 
a moonshiner would choose; and if it were a 
still, somewhere near it a keen-eyed moun- 
taineer was probably on the lookout. 

What if Page had come—but ‘no! There 
was nothing up here to attract her. Probably 
Chris and David had found her, or she had 
gone back to Squirrel Spring. Harrison re- 
solved to climb the mountain, circle round 
the doubtful place, come back to the stream, 
cross it and return to the picnic party. 

Climbing cautiously up the bluff, he came 
to a rough trail, which he followed a little 
way, thinking perhaps it led upstream. But 
instead it climbed the mountain. He paused, 
undecided. It was a still summer afternoon, 
and noises traveled far. He heard the creaking 
of a broken bough, the whirring flight of 
quails, the tinkling trills and whistles of a 
Carolina wren, the cawing of crows, the chirp- 
ing and buzzing of insects, the ripple of the 
stream, the swishing of a pine tree—the usual 
sounds of a peaceful, happy woodland. And 
yet the place was neither happy nor peaceful; 
there was a disturbing, distressing note—a call- 
ing voice so far off and faint that a bird’s 
note or a cricket’s chirp drowned it. Again it 
came and again and again. 

“T imagine, oh, all sorts of foolish things, 
because I’m worried about Page,” Harrison 
said to himself. “That’s just some one who is 
calling a dog. Well, surely this path doesn’t 
lead back to Falling Water; it crosses the 
mountain. I’d better hike back to Butterfly 
Flat. It’ll take less time than breaking a way 
upstream. And Mrs. Harvie’ll be expecting 
us. 

He turned and started down the mountain. 
Now, though he no longer heard the calling 
voice, he found himself listening for it. In- 
stead of finding the silence a relief, he felt as 
if it were the protest of some one he had 
deserted in dire need. He wheeled in his tracks. 
He would follow the path far enough to hear 
those cries more clearly and to make out what 
they meant. 

He hurried along the rough, upward trail 
and presently heard the cries again. With 
every step he took they became more distinct 
and urgent. Presently he heard some one 
thrashing about and clawing at stones and 
bushes. Then through the foliage he saw 2 
boy fastened to a sapling and making des- 
perate, vain efforts to escape. The boy was 
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Jimps Farlan, with whom Page had gone to 
Falling Water! Harrison sprang forward. 
“Where’s Page ?” he cried. “Where is she ?” 

“Turn me loose. Those men took her up the 
mountain. Turn me loose.” 

“Who did it? What men?” Harrison lifted 
Jimps and released his twisted feet. “Where’s 
Page?” he repeated urgingly. 

“With those men.” Jimps, grimacing with 
pain, was rubbing his legs. 

“What’s happened? Tell me quick.” 

“They caught us. She went in sight o’ that 
still. They was aimin’ to fasten us up some- 
whar. Then that old villian deathlocked me, 
an’ they took her on.” 

“On where? Where did they go with Page?” 

“Straight up this trail. Wait! I can’t go fast 
till I git limbered up,” called Jimps. 

Harrison, intent only on finding Page, hur- 
ried up the path without replying. Jimps fol- 
lowed at first slowly, then faster as his numb 
limbs regained their power. 

“Who were they, the men with Page?” 
asked Harrison. 

“Boozer Sam Sawyer an’ a old man. Boozer 
called him pappy. I reckon he was ’Lijah 
Gooch. I heared he was moonshinin’ on Fall- 
in’ Water, but I didn’t know it was here- 
abouts. I cert’n’y wa’n’t aimin’ to run on that 
still.” 

“Two men. Were they all?” 

“All that come in the open. Thar was—was 
a man at the still.” 

They went on for a while in silence; then 
Jimps said, “Look a-here! Ef we keep along 
this path we’re goin’ to meet pappy an’ 
Boozer. They’re aimin’ to git back an’ move 
their still to-night.” 

“We've got to watch for them and hide in 
the bushes,” said Harrison. 

“Um-h’m; ef we see ’em in time,” said 
Jimps. “They got mighty quick eyes and 
guns.” 

“We've got to take the risk. We must find 
Page quick as we can.” 

“We won’t find her a-tall ef pappy gits a 
bead on us with that old squirrel-barker gun 
of hisn,” answered Jimps. “I’m goin’ to cut 
across the mountain. It’s nigher. This here 
trail snakes round to miss the clifft. I can hit 
it on tother side of the mountain, and save 
time—an’ my hide.” 

Jimps turned to the left. 

Harrison hesitated. “How about the cliff?” 
he called. “Can we get up it?” 

“T’m goin’ to. It’s like climbin’ so many 
trees set atop each other.” 

Harrison turned from the path and fol- 
lowed Jimps. Such a climb as it was! Straight 
up the mountain side where probably no 
human foot had gone before! There were 
steep slopes of rotten shale that slid and 
crumbled; there were tall rocks that they 
mounted, clinging with hand and foot to 
stones and shrubs and clumps of grass. Time 
after time they came to what seemed the 
last wall of rock and climbed it only to 
reach a narrow ledge rimmed with shrubs 
and trees beyond which rose another cliff 
fringed with stunted pines. 

Harrison, who was mountain born and 
bred, climbed with stout muscles and good 
heart, but long before he attained the top of 
that grim wall he had almost reached the 
end of his physical powers. He went on only 
because Page needed him. But Jimps, agile 
and unwearied, went upward far ahead, now 
and then climbing a scrubby oak and looking 
down at Harrison. 

“Whyn’t you come on?” he called. “You 
said you was in a hurry.” 

“T’m_ climbin’—like a man,” Harrison 
panted. “I’m no monkey—or—mountain bob- 
cat.” 

Jimps laughed, sprang from the bending 
tree to the cliff side and sped ahead. 

At last they came to the mountain top, 
a stony ledge sparsely overgrown with stunted 
pines and scrubby oaks. They crossed it and 
stopped for a few moments to look down 
into Rocky Hollow. 

“The path’s thar,” said Jimps, pointing to 
the right. “An’ that’s them comin’ back. 
They’ll rip an’ bile when they git to that tree 
—an’ me not thar!” 

Two figures, indistinctly visible below the 
trees, were climbing upward, crossing a rocky, 
unwooded expanse far below. 

“Where’s Page? She’s not with them,” Har- 
rison said anxiously. 

“They’re comin’ from Bill Poole’s. I reckon 
maybe they left her thar,” said Jimps. “I’m 
goin’ down the mountain and hit the path 
tother side of ’em.” 

They descended the bluff easily and quickly 
and at a safe distance below the mountaineers 
went back to the trail. They hurried down 
the mountain until they came to the clearing; 
then Jimps paused. “We've got to go slow an’ 








keerful,” he said in a low voice. “Bill and 
Marthy Poole’s mighty quick on the trigger.” 

He left the trail and skulked through the 
woods. He and Harrison watched the cabin 
intently. They crept forward and stopped at 
the corner near the door. 

“Looks as if Pooles is away,” Jimps said 
in a cautious undertone. “But you dunno. 
Listen good and be ready to run ef a body 
comes out.” 

He gave a queer, sweet whistle. If the 
Pooles noticed it, he said, they would think 
that it was a bird note; but Page would know 
the call and would know that it came from 
him. He put his head against the log wall and 
listened. He did not hear a sound. He whis- 
tled again. ; 

“Who’s that?” asked a voice that was 
hoarse with sobbing. 

“Anybody thar?” Jimps inquired. 

“Yes; there’s —” 

“Lawzee!” Jimps went round the corner of 
the cabin like a flash and sped to the woods. 

Harrison stood his ground. “Page! Page!” 
he called and held his breath to listen. 

“Harrison! Dear Harrison! Oh, it’s you— 
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“T—I can’t,” Page gasped. “I’m tied. Oh, 
please unfasten me. Quick, quick!” 

Harrison unbuckled the belt and untied the 
handkerchief, which had cruelly bruised and 
cut her wrists. 

“O Page, you poor darling!” he said, put- 
ting his arm round her to steady her as he led 
her to the window. 

Meanwhile Jimps was looking at the child, 
who had retreated under the table. He pulled 
aside the rubbish and, holding the little fellow 
by the shoulder, looked him over curiously. 
“Huh, young un! I ain’t see you for a month 
o’ Sundays,” he remarked. “You grow back- 
’ards and git littler.” 

After a vain effort to wrest himself away 
the child stood still with his chin thrust out, 
his hands pressed to his brow, and his vacant, 
dim-sighted blue eyes avoiding Jimps. 

“Lawzee! You’re a queer un,” Jimps said 
with no more concern for the child’s weakness 
and terror than one wild thing has for an- 
other. Then he turned to Page. “We got to git 
right out o’ here quick. Climb on out. Old 
Bill an’ Marthy’ll come any minute.” 

“That’s so,” said Harrison. “Page, dear, I’ll 
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**Hurry!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Git away from here’’ 


you! Thank God, it’s you! Oh, get me out 
before that awful man comes back!” 

“Who’s there inside ?” 

“A child, a little boy. Oh, get me out!” 

“T will, I will,” said Harrison. “Jimps! 
You, Jimps Farlan!” he called. “Come and 
help get Page out. It’s only a child with her.” 

When Jimps came cautiously back Harri- 
son was jerking at the heavy oaken door. It 
was securely padlocked, and he would have 
needed to spend hours in forcing it open with 
his knife, the only tool he had. He tried the 
shutter, but it was firmly fastened on the 
inside. He turned to consult Jimps. The boy 
_was clambering like a squirrel up the project- 
ing logs at the corner of the house. 

“What are you up to?” Harrison de- 
manded. “Come down and help get Page out.” 

Jimps never paused; without a word he 
crept along the logs and swung himself to 
the roof. Then he stepped on the chimney, 

* squatted on the edge, caught hold of the top- 
most rocks and swung himself down. Alight- 
ing in the fireplace, he stood on the hearth, 
looking like a sooty brownie. 

“Oh! Oh! Jimps!” Page gasped. “It’s—it 
is you!” Then, turning to the child, she said 
soothingly, “Don’t be scared, you poor little 
dear. He won’t hurt you.” 

Blinking and straining his eyes in the dark- 
ness, Jimps stood still a minute. Then he went 
to the window, fumbled for the chain that 
held the shutter, unfastened it and threw the 
shutter open. There was neither sash nor glass 
over the opening, and Harrison bounded 
through it. 

“Harrison! Harrison!” exclaimed Page. 

“Page! Dear Page!” murmured her cousin. 

“Come on out,” said Jimps, turning to go. 


go first. If you can climb on the window sill 
I'll lift you out. Jimps’ll help you up if your 
feet are too stiff to move. We must get away 
as quick as we can.” 

Jumping out, Harrison reached up, caught 
Page in his arms and eased her to the ground. 
Jimps stood in the window, poised to leap, 
and then sprang back into the room. 

“T’'ll chain the shutter and go up the chim- 
bly,” he said. “It’ll set em guessin’ how she 
got out.” 

“Help the child out first,” said Page. 

“Naw,” said Jimps. “We don’t bother with 
that.” 

“Oh, he’s so little and miserable looking!” 
cried Page. “We must get him out.” 

“We can’t, Page; we can’t take the Pooles’ 
child with us,” said Harrison. “Come on. We 
must hurry away now before those men get 
here.” 

“But I can’t bear to leave him shut up in 
the dark alone, a little child like that,” said 
Page. 

“You found him here,” replied Jimps. “You 
got nothin’ to do with him.” 

“Tt won’t do the child any good for us to 
stay here till those men come back and shoot 
us,” said Harrison. 

“But, Harrison —” pleaded Page. 

Jimps settled the matter by slamming and 
fastening the shutter. Then he scrambled up 
the chimney and sprang out on the housetop; 
but instead of climbing down the gable, he 
tripped along the roof. At the very edge he 
made a leap and, turning a somersault, landed 
on the ground. 

“Hurry!” he cried. “Git away from here. 
Follow that trail down Rocky Run to Fallin’ 
Water. It’s a nigh way to Butterfly Flat.” 
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“Come, Page,” Harrison said, hurrying down 
the trail beside the stream. “Walk behind me.” 

“Come on, Jimps,” called Page. 

But Jimps shook his head. “You go on,” he 
said. “I'll be along presently.” 

Page would have waited for him, but Har- 
rison caught her hand and drew her down the 
path. “Indeed, Page, you must not stay here,” 
he said. 

And so they went down Rocky Hollow, 
leaving Jimps behind at the cabin. 

After waiting some time at Squirrel Spring, 
the Starwink Campers had gone home to or- 
ganize a search party. Just as it was starting 
out Page and Harrison returned and told the 
story of their extraordinary adventures. 

A telephone message from the hotel to New 
Canaan urged the sheriff to come at once and 
arrest the moonshiners; but Price, the sheriff, 
prudently replied that night was no time to 
roam the woods; he would be on hand in the 
morning. The next morning he came, and he 
and Harrison and Jimps and six or eight of 
the hotel men went to the place where the still 
had been. It was gone. Then they went to 
Butterfly Flat and there learned from Mr. 
Sibold that a boy who had come to the store 
early that morning had said he had met ’Lijah 
Gooch and Boozer Sam Sawyer with a loaded 
wagon far on the road to West Virginia. 

“By now they’ve crossed the line,” said the 
sheriff. “It’s no use to ride after them.” 

Harrison gave an exclamation of disap- 
pointment. “There was another man at the 
still,” he said, “a man they called Bill. My 
cousin saw him. Didn’t you see him, too, 
Jimps? Who was he?” 

“Seemed like thar was somebody movin’ 
round in them bushes,” Jimps answered 
vaguely, “but I didn’t git a view of him.” 

“Didn’t you hear the other men call him 
Bill?” persisted Harrison. “Wasn’t it Bill 
Poole, in whose house my cousin was shut 
up ?” 

“Maybe they did call him Bill,” said 
Jimps. “Bill ain’t no uncommon name. Ef 
thar was a man, I ain’t see him good. He was 
in the bushes.” 

“It’s a shame, a burning shame and dis- 
grace, for such an outrage to go unpunished,” 
Harrison said vehemently. “Those men ought 
to ‘be caught and jailed; they deserve hang- 
ing.” 
“Oh, take things easy, son; take things 
easy,” Mr. Sibold advised him. “You'll go 
farther and live longer.” 

Without answering Harrison turned on his 
heel and in a bad humor went back to Star- 
wink Camp; there he said he was firmly and 
violently opposed to Page’s making the in- 
tended visit to the Sibolds. Who knew what 
danger she would run into? Page laughed at 
him and refused to give up her plans, and 
Mrs. Harvie decided that, since Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruffin were in the Far West, and since the 
region was safer now that the moonshine still 
had been broken up, it was better not to alter 
the arrangements. 

Harrison was not convinced, but he had to 
submit to Mrs. Harvie’s judgment and yield 
to Page’s wishes. Page, having had her own 
way, was in high good humor that last after- 
noon at camp and asked Harrison to go with 
her to the Farlan cabin. She was eager to see 
Jimps and to hear what had happened after 
they had left him in Rocky Hollow. 

The Farlan’s house—if the squatter’s hut 
can be called a house—was in a bare rocky 
opening beside the road that wound through 
the pass between Gap and Deer mountains. It 
was built of rough chestnut logs and roofed 
with strips of hemlock bark. There was a rude 
door on one side, but neither window nor 
chimney. The fire, when they had one, was 
built on the dirt floor, and the smoke found 
its way out through the cracks in the walls 
and in the roof. Page was astonished. “Harri- 
son, do people really stay in that pen?” she 
asked. “Oh, how can they? Look there!” 

Sprawled in the sunshine in front of the 
hovel was a group that disentangled itself 
into two razorback pigs, three curs and the 
Farlan baby. The dogs yelped, and at once 
the doorway became a frame filled with 
figures—Mrs. Farlan, Minta, Nance, Looey, 
Sam and Jimps. 

“Good morning and how do you do?” said 
Page. “O Jimps! I was so afraid that awful 
man would get you yesterday. I was so re- 
lieved when Harrison said he saw you this 
morning all safe.” 

“Uh, yes! I’m all right,” said Jimps. Then 
he laughed. “You jest ought to seen Pooles 
when they come back. They was plumb be- 
misted.” 

“Oh, did you stay till they came back?” 
Page asked excitedly. “What did they say? I 
should think you’d been afraid of them.” 

“Course I ain’t feared of ’em. But you don’t 
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think I let em see me, do you?” asked Jimps. 
“T clumb a tree, an’ I had to stay thar till 
after dark, for they was roamin’ that country, 
lookin’ for you. They put at that young un— 
Brat they call it—to find how you got out.” 

“Poor little thing!” said Page. 

Jimps grinned. “Thar he was, telling ’em 
about me as good as he could, an’ they not 
believin’ him. Lawzee, it was funny! He kept 
sayin’, ‘It come down the chimbly! It come 
down the chimbly!’ And Bill was cussin’ an’ 
rarin’. At last he let him alone an’ started the 
dog on yore track. But he come back pretty 
soon. I reckon he give up after he found you 
went to Sibolds’.” 

“But, Jimps, weren’t you afraid that he’d 
get your track?” asked Harrison gravely. 
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HE girls of the Beresford Ribbon Com- 

pany were holding an indignation meeting 

in the employees’ rest room during their 
lunch hour. There were fifteen of them, in- 
cluding stenographers, copyists and telephone 
operators, and in the outer office the shrill 
babel of their protesting voices sounded like 
the buzzing of bees in a distant clover field. 

“It’s a shame, and I’ve a good mind to hunt 
another job,” a stout, fair-haired girl was 
saying emphatically. “We’ve worked hard, 
and hitherto they’ve always raised us after 
the first of the year—always!” 

“The papers are saying that the times are 
hard on business just now,” a dark-haired 
stenographer beside her said doubtfully, “but 
still I know we’re getting good orders. I took 
a letter from the chief only this morning —” 

A clear young voice across the room inter- 
rupted her, and init was so new a note of 
earnestness that somehow it managed to dom- 
inate the excited hubbub and gain a grudg- 
ing hearing. “Now, look here, Natalie; yes, 
and you others. Listen to me a moment, 
will you all? You can disagree afterwards if 
you like. Lately as the pay days went by and 
the raise we’ve been expecting didn’t turn 
up I’ve been doing quite a lot of thinking, 
and I’ve come to see things here from a 
new angle.” 

The girls settled back to listen, for Nina 
West was a general favorite in the office, and 
her suggestions were usually interesting. She 
was a slim, pretty girl with gray eyes and 
smooth, crisp-looking red-gold hair, which 
she wore coiled round her head like a tight- 
fitting, snug little cap. Just now her eyes were 
bright with eagerness, and her firm, pointed 
chin was lifted an extra inch or two. 

“You're not going to like it much at first,” 
she warned them. “You see, I began trying to 
figure out whether there could be any reason, 
aside from general business conditions, for our 
not getting that raise, and from that I got to 
wondering whether we were actually worth 
a raise in these hard times—whether we’re 
doing more and better work to earn it. No, 
wait a moment!” she exclaimed, putting up a 
hand for silence. “I told you you wouldn’t 
like it, but you’ve agreed to listen anyhow. 
If we’re really worth no more than we were 
last year, why should the company pay it?” 

“Say, you have the queerest ideas, Nina,” 
the fat girl grumbled, and her blue eyes were 
round and troubled in an attempt to under- 
stand Nina’s point of view. ° 

Nina drew from the pocket of her skirt a 
paper covered with columns of neat figures 
and held it up impressively. 

“Here’s the result of my figuring,” she an- 
nounced. “But you’ve got to take everything 
I say in the right spirit, remember. We’re all 
in the same boat, and we're all trying to help 
one another pull together. If we’re not, then 
I’m not going ahead. I don’t want anyone to 
feel that I mean to be catty and personal.” 

The circle of heads nodded seriously. Some 
of the girls even looked a little alarmed. 

“T don’t want to know what pay each of 
you is drawing,” Nina said unexpectedly, “but 
I assume that we’re all drawing between 
eighteen and twenty-five dollars a week.” 

The girls nodded again and waited. 

“And that amount is for work to be done 
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“Thar wa’n’t none to git,” replied Jimps. 
“When I clumb that tree, I stepped on stones 
an’ picked ’em up behindst me an’ flung ’em 
away. An’ nobody couldn’t see me in that 
bushy old chestnut. Come dark I clumb down 
an’ run like a turkey. Bill would have shot 
me, sure.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the sheriff that Bill 
Poole was the man at the still?” Harrison 
asked. “Why did you shield him ?” 

“What was the good o’ tellin’?” asked 
Jimps. “You can’t jail a man on say-so. Bill 
can say he happened thar same as me, and 
how am I to prove he was moonshinin’? 
Naw, suh! ’Twa’n’t no use to name his name 
jest to make him mad at me, an’ do him no 
harm. My time will come to git him.” 








five days a week from nine 
o’clock to five, and on Saturdays 
from nine to twelve.” 

Another nod ran round the lis- 
tening circle. 

“Here’s where my figures talk,” 
Nina said slowly. “I’ve been keep- 
ing tabs fur the last week, so we’d 
have not guesses but facts to go by. 
I’m not keeping records of names, 
but last week out of fifteen of us there were on 
the average eight who came to work ten min- 
utes late in the morning and who stretched 
the lunch hour anywhere from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Moreover, virtually the whole office 
force starts to put work away and to get out 
bags, veils, gloves and the rest of it at ten 
minutes to five. When I say an average of 
eight I mean just that. They weren’t the same 
eight always of course, but that makes no 
difference in the amount of time that the 
company loses. Count it up—ten minutes 
three times a day. That’s half an hour. Eight 
times half an hour is equivalent to four hours 
of business time that belongs to the com- 
pany.” She glanced round her and smiled. 
Several girls were blushing uneasily; the rest 
looked grave. ‘ 

“Tl leave out Saturday entirely, though 
really the record’s no better for that day. But 
take even five days—losing four hours each is 
equivalent to twenty hours, or almost three 
full working days each week. Well?” 

No one had a word to say. 

“So just to rub it in,” Nina added, looking 
at her paper again, “I’ll give you my last set 
of figures. Take three dollars and a half as an 
average day’s salary—that’s about ten dollars 
a week for the three lost days. Now, of course 
this week may have been exceptional, but I 
rather doubt it. I guess it’s worse some weeks 
when some of us stay home with colds or 
headaches.” 

“But we can’t help being sick once in a 
while, Nina,” several of the girls protested. 

Nina laughed. “Can’t we? Well, maybe not 





“He’s an awful man,” said Page slowly; 
“he’s so terribly cruel to his child.” 

“Lawzee!” said Mrs. Farlan. “That ain’t 
Pooles’ child. He come from the porehouse. 
They was thar six or seven year ago, an’ they 
brung him home.” 

“But how did they get him?” asked Page. 

“His mother left him in the porehouse, an’ 
they took him. Folks say they was right good 
to him, but he took to runnin’ away, an’ now 
they keep him shet in the cabin.” 

“He’s the most pitiful-looking little thing I 
ever saw,” said Page. “It’s a sin and shame to 
let those brutes keep him. Somebody ought 
to take him away.” 

“Who? ’Tain’t nobody’s business,” said Mrs. 
Farlan. TO BE CONTINUED. 
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in some cases. But all the same a 
business girl has to work harder 
to keep herself fit than girls do 
who can spend their time as they 
like. But to go back to that ten 
dollars a week—we should realize 
that it amounts to five hundred 
and twenty dollars a year that 
we are expecting the company to 
give away for no value received. 
Moreover, we have made mistakes; they’ve 
cost something, tao. Yes, Natalie, go ahead. I 
guess the rest of you can have your turns 
now.” 

The pink-cheeked, dark-haired girl, who 
was the president’s secretary, leaned forward 
thoughtfully. “Do you suppose they—the 
company—know all that?” she asked. “And 
is that the reason they didn’t raise any 
salaries ?” 

“Yes and no,” Nina replied. “They know it 
of course, but I don’t believe that’s the only, 
reason; it’s rather the spirit of the thing. 
They see that we’re not codperating whole- 
heartedly, and that weakens their desire to 
codperate. Instead of our showing teamwork, 
we're pulling against one another. I’m not 
saying that we’re exceptions, or that we’re 
doing it intentionally either. I guess it’s the’ 
case in lots of offices.” 

Natalie wrinkled her brows. “I think you 
must have something to suggest, Nina,” she 
observed shrewdly, “or you wouldn’t have 
brought the matter up. Let’s have it. I’m with 

” 


“T thought a—a kind of club might help,” 
Nina said hesitatingly. 

“A club!” her listeners exclaimed in aston- 
ishment. “What for?” 

“For teamwork,” Nina replied quickly. “It’s 
what this office needs. Suppose we have a 
meeting every Friday at lunch time and talk 
things over—make suggestions and take a 
vote on what’s practical and what isn’t. Then 
Wwe can appoint some one to go to the office 
manager and suggest to him the ideas we 
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think worth while. You'll find he will wel- 
come anything that has value and that shows 
we're trying to do our part.” 

Natalie stood up and lifted her hand after 
the manner of a school child that wishes to 
attract his teacher’s attention. 

“Please, ma’am, I’ve got an idea already,” 
she announced. “Your figures about wasted 
time suggested it to me. Why not pool our 
time for the good of us all? There are lots of 
minutes—half hours sometimes—through the 
day when several of us have finished our par- 
ticular task, and maybe at the same time one 
or two of the others are rushed to death with 
an extra pile of dictation or copying. Couldn’t 
we have some signal—something we could 
put on our desks—that would let the rest 
know we had a few idle minutes on our 
hands and could fill in? In that way we could 
keep the office work pretty well up to the 
minute, and no one would be driven too hard. 
I’m ready to help. What do the rest of you 
say? Volunteers requested!” She sat down, 
flushed and laughing. 

After a little discussion—for the novelty of 
the suggestion was a bit of a shock—they 
pronounced the plan feasible, formed the club 
and gave it the initials T. W. C—Team Work 
Club. From some samples in one of the files 
Natalie brought out a length of blue ribbon 
and cut it into fifteen short pieces. A blue 
bow tied on a typewriter or on any prominent 
part of an office desk would mean that the 
owner was willing to help a club sister who 
needed it. 

“Let’s try it for a month, girls,” she pro- 
posed. “That’ll give us a chance to see how it 
works in actual practice. Next meeting a week 
from to-day !” 

Taking the plan as a new game at first, 
the girls flung themselves into it with good- 
natured rivalry in order to see who could 
think of the most practical suggestions and 
at the next club meeting present the best 
record of work done. By the end of the week 
some of the novelty wore off, but in its stead 
there grew up among the T. W. C. members 
a new spirit of codperation and a new respect 
for their own and for another’s work. 

It was two weeks later that the change of 
attitude began to attract the attention of the 
president himself in his busy inner office. 
Work went through with suspicious smooth- 
ness; letters seldom needed corrections, and 
messages were relayed to him on time and 
in intelligible form. For a while he asked no 
questions, but he formed a new habit of 
strolling through the outer office occasionally 
and of keeping his eyes open. Two circum- 
stances caught his attention on those inspec- 
tions. The office force seemed invariably to be 
really busy; he never surprised a knot of 
girls whispering and laughing beside one of 
the desks. The second thing he noticed was a 
number of jaunty blue bows adorning the 
sombre office typewriters here and there 
down the rows of desks. He made no com- 
ment, but retired to his own desk to think. 

“Something’s up,” he said to himself, with 
a twinkle in his blue-gray eyes, “and it’s so 
good I’m afraid I'll wake up and find I’ve 
been dreaming. I’d better wait and see if it 
comes out naturally.” 

He did not have long to wait. It was Nat- 
alie that supplied him with the key to the 
mystery. The following day as he was going 
out to lunch he stopped beside his secretary’s 
desk. “I’m sorry to have given you such a 
pile of letters this morning, Miss Johnson,” 
he said apologetically. “I didn’t realize how 
many there were. I’m afraid you'll never get 
them done by five o’clock.” 

Natalie glanced up with a smile. In the 
past the president had often seen her sulky 
over a much less formidable afternoon’s work ; 
he was relieved at her present attitude. 

“I guess I’ll manage somehow,” she said 
cheerfully. “They’re all pretty important.” 

The president nodded and walked away, 
wondering more than ever what had wrought 
the miracle in his office force. Outside he 
noticed five blue bows displayed, but when 
he returned from lunch all five had disap- 
peared, and the entire office was so deeply 
absorbed in work that not a single girl lifted 
her head as he crossed the room. 

At four o’clock Natalie laid a towering pile 
of neatly typewritten letters on his desk. As 
she was turning away the president—other- 
wise known as Mr. Beresford—halted her with 
an exclamation of surprise. “But, Miss John- 
son,” he protested, “I didn’t mean for you to 
kill yourself rushing this work. And even so 
I don’t see—” He stared alternately at the 
letters and at Natalie. 

“Oh, I didn’t do them all myself, Mr. Beres- 
ford,” Natalie said, flushing a little. “Some o! 
the girls weren’t busy, and they helped out. ! 
picked the best stenographers of course and 
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redictated to them from my notes. I didn’t 
think you’d object to my doing it.” 

The president continued to stare. “Look 
here,” he exclaimed at last, “what do all those 
blue ribbon decorations round the office mean 
these days?” 

Natalie’s flush deepened. She hesitated for 
a long breath and then a bit shamefacedly— 
for she was not sure she ought to tell the 
girls’ secret or certain how the president would 
receive it—gave him the story of the T. W.C. 

Mr. Beresford brought one hand down on 
his desk in an emphatic gesture of approval. 
“Fine!” he ejaculated heartily. “That’s the 
best and most encouraging piece of news I’ve 
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heard in some time. Really, I didn’t think 
you girls had it in you. I didn’t think you 
felt that way about the business!” He looked 
at her shrewdly. “I suppose not getting a 
raise this year started you thinking,” he said. 
“T meant it to do so, but I hadn’t much 
hope. The office has been pulling at cross- 
purposes lately, and I was about ready to 
make a new deal all round. But first I 
thought I’d try a hint and see whether any- 
one was bright enough to take it. Only I 
never expected a thing like this.” 

“Tt was Nina West that started it,” said 
Natalie honestly. “I’m not sure any of the 
rest of us would have had the brains to see 


what we needed to do; but when we did see 
it it got to be a sort of exciting game.” 

“T’d like to address the next meeting of the 
T. W. C.,” the president said. “Teamwork 
includes me too. I have an idea. And—eh— 
about that raise,” he smiled at her. “You 
might tell them —” 

“No, please; you tell them yourself,” 
Natalie urged, returning his smile. “It would 
mean a lot to the girls to know you think 
we're not really slackers at heart, but are 
trying to do our share, sir.” 

“T think we all understand better,” the 
president agreed. “Let me know when the 
next meeting is called.” ‘Though his eyes 
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twinkled, his face was grave. “I should be 
much gratified if the club cared to elect me 
an honorary member,” he added. “And I’m 
sure of one thing, Miss Johnson. There isn’t 
a business man anywhere in the country who 
wouldn’t welcome a branch of the T. W. C. 
in his office.” 

Natalie waited until five o’clock to report 
to the other members what the president had 
said. Her waiting until then was a small 
detail perhaps, but the president noticed it 
and smiled to himself. 

“Tt’s the real thing,” he said under his 
breath, nodding his gray head. “Blue rib- 
bons—h’m! It’s first class and no mistake.” 
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ADVENTURES ON THE RAIL Qdy — Francis E. 


its refrain, “Bless me! This is pleasant, 

riding on the rail!” That statement I 

can hardly agree with without making many 
reservations. 

To be in a stateroom with one or two de- 

sirable companions and plenty of good liter- 

ature on a fast flyer for California during cool 
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weather is certainly pleasant enough if a 


man’s duty or inclination takes him across the 
continent. Even on such a journey, however, 
the alkali plains at certain seasons would be 
large flies in the ointment, and other journeys 
in dust and heat and general discomfort may 
be said to be all flies and no ointment. There 
is, however, always something to see from 
the car window as long as the train keeps 
going, and that is a compensation for many 
discomforts. 

It is difficult to imagine how the world 
got on so long without railways; yet accord- 
ing to the Bible chronology for more than six 
thousand years men lived and moved who 
never saw a puffing locomotive or even a 
freight car. It was only a hundred years ago 
that Stephenson ran his first little locomo- 
tive; I have seen it on the station platform 
at Darlington, England, where -travelers are 
at liberty to inspect it. For at least six thou- 
sand years men could journey no faster than 
the horse could carry them; and then sud- 
denly the steam horse multiplied their speed 
almost tenfold. 


BY STEAM ACROSS SIBERIA 


In many other ways the world has also 
multiplied its speed by ten. Very likely the 
people of 2021 will look back upon us of 1921 
and think of us as “slow coaches,” and will 
wonder how we could have endured to take 
four or five days to cross the continent or five 
days to cross the ocean, when their flying 
machines take them across in one. Indeed, it 
looks as if long before the twenty-first cen- 
tury dawns a one-day flight across America 
would be as commonplace as a five-hour jour- 
ney from Boston to New York. 

Even if in future years the locomotive be- 
comes as scarce as the dodo, it has already 
performed marvelous deeds for civilization by 
bringing people together and uniting not only 
the two sides of the continents but the ends 
of the earth. It has done more to bind to- 
gether the people of the United States than all 
our Federal laws have done, and, if national 
prejudices and jealousies had not interfered, 
it would have made a United States of 
Europe. And now before the flying machine 
supersedes old-fashioned railway travel it 
may be worth while to record some experi- 
ences in different lands. 

Quite the longest continuous rail journey, 
both in time and in distance, that I ever 
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undertook was from Vladivostok to Boulogne 
by way of the trans-Siberian railway. To-day 
if conditions were normal, such a journey 
would take only twelve or thirteen days 
in comfortable compartment cars, and there 
would be a diner in which you could obtain 
three good meals a day at a moderate price. 
But the journey of which I write took place 
in 1900 and was the first ever made all the 
way by steam across Siberia. To speak after 
the manner of the Hibernian, part of the rail- 
way journey was by steamboat, for there was 
a gap of more than eighteen hundred miles 
that had to be crossed by steamer on the 
Amur and the Shilka rivers—a distance al- 
most as great as that from New York to 
Denver. 

The journey began by rail at Vladivostok 
and continued to Khabarovsk some five hun- 
dred miles to the north and ended by rail 
from Stretensk to Boulogne, some five thou- 
sand miles. The trip had a good beginning 
and a good ending, but it was uncomfortable 
enough between the ends. Yet, however diffi- 
cult and even distressing it was at times, it 
was always interesting. 

On the Amur River even being transferred 
from a big boat to a little one, and from the 
little one to a barge such as an old captain 
said was so light of draft that it could run in 
a heavy dew or in the sweat of an ice pitcher, 
had its compensations, for through long days 
and weeks it gave us a chance to enjoy at our 
leisure the ever changing and often beautiful 
scenery and to become genuine comrades with 
our cosmopolitan fellow passengers—English, 
German, Swiss, French and Russian. Before 
the journey was done we formed ourselves 
into a Never Again Society, but time is a 
great softener, and the interesting and novel 
incidents and scenes of that journey have 
largely covered up in our memories its dis- 
comforts. 


ON A MILITARY TRAIN 


A thousand miles in a caboose is not an 
altogether pleasing thing to contemplate, but 
it would have been a most delightful mode of 
travel compared with what fate had in store 
for us. To be sure, we started from the end 
of the river journey in a kind of caboose that 
the Cossack governor-general of Primorskaya, 
the great eastern Siberian province of Russia, 
had kindly telegraphed for. But the best inten- 
tions of Cossack generals are powerless against 
the forces of nature; we had gone only a few 
miles when the long train came to a sudden 
stop, and we found that a high trestle bridge 
over a dry watercourse had burned. After 
an interminable delay we concluded that there 
was nothing to do except to scramble across 
the rocks of the river bed, down one bank 
and up the other and then make a rush for 
any kind of seat in a military train all the 
cars of which were marked on the outside, 
“For twelve horses or forty-two men.” 

We found that the car we managed to get 
into had its full complement of forty-two 
men and women besides a few babies added 
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for good measure. They were all peasants, 
poorly clad and not too clean, but they had 
the great redeeming virtues of genuine kindli- 
ness and good nature. They recognized the 
American and his wife and his little boy as 
strangers in a strange land, and they made us 
welcome. 

They helped us hoist our small trunk to 
the roof of the car and helped us to get it 
down when we needed it. They offered to 
share their black bread and whey with us and 
were agile in getting for us bottles of milk 
and other food from the peasant stalls toward 
which all the passengers rushed helter-skelter 
at the infrequent railway stations. 

The military cars were of the most primi- 
tive sort. They were made originally for 
horses, then rudely altered for human passen- 
gers by putting in board seats, two facing 
each other in each section, and a shelf over- 
head where a third person might get a pre- 
carious night’s sleep. However, necessity is 
the mother not only of invention but also of 
resignation, and we spread our rugs on the 
hard boards and made up our minds to as 
many days and nights of that sort of travel 
as would be necessary to take us from 
Stretensk to Lake Baikal, a distance of less 
than a thousand miles, which a good Ameri- 
can express train would have covered in 
twenty-four hours. It took us seven times 
twenty-four hours! 


PRISONERS ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


At last we reached Lake Baikal. There our 
whole train was shunted into the bowels of a 


great ice breaker, and we were ferried to the . 


other side. A short run then brought us to 
the important city of Irkutsk. Then what a 
change in our accommodations! The weekly 
train de luxe from Irkutsk was waiting to 
carry us without change to Moscow, almost 
three thousand miles away, and we exchanged 
the hard boards, which were so short that we 
had been unable to stretch ourselves upon 
them at full length, for handsomely uphol- 
stered seats in a train composed of sleeping- 
compartment cars and a diner on which we 
could get good meals for half the charge made 
on American dining cars. 

Another piece of good luck attended our 
little family party on that occasion. We all 
ran for the ticket office at Irkutsk in order if 
possible to get first-class accommodations 
after the long hardships of our journey in the 
military train, but, not being conversant with 
the Russian language as many of our fellow 
passengers were, we were unable to press our 
claims until all the first-class accommodations 
had been sold. So we were obliged to be satis- 
fied with a second-class compartment. I was 
glad, however, to get anything, and to my 
astonishment I found when I came to board 
the train that all the compartments were ex- 
actly alike even to the color of the upholstery, 
but that movable placards designated some 
as first-class and others as second-class. More- 
over, I found that I had obtained a large 
four-berth room for less money than my more 


pushing and insistent neighbors had paid for 
a two-berth compartment adjoining mine. 
The fares in those days were most reasonable 
and, if I remember right, were at the rate of 
approximately a cent a mile. 

During the whole journey, which was per- 
haps as long as twice the width of our own 
continent, we never got out of sight of pris- 
oners, for those were the old days when 
Siberia was virtually a vast prison camp. On 
the Amur a prison barge was attached to our 
steamer for most of the eighteen hundred 
miles, and a prison car with barred windows 
usually graced or disgraced our train; fre- 
quently we passed prison cars going the other 
way. It should be said, however, that the 
occupants of those cars were probably not 
political prisoners but criminals, and that their 
lot did not seem unusually hard, for their 
wives and children frequently accompanied 
them, and they were to be settled on some of 
the vast alluvial plains that in midsummer 
literally blossom like the rose. 


A WOMAN’S GRATITUDE 


Never have I seen such quantities of lilies 
of the valley growing wild as I saw in 
the meadows of Siberia; at the railway sta- 
tions little boys and girls sold great bunches 
of them for a few kopecks. Orchids, too, 
that resembled our lady’s-slippers but that 
glowed with many different colors covered 
the wooded hills. Noble forests of birch, beech 
and pine stood out on the landscape in many 
places and often resembled the parks of the 
great English estates, for they were free from 
underbrush, and each tree had a splendid 
clean trunk. Those forests accounted for the 
vast woodpiles, apparently often half a mile 
long, that we saw at every wharf and railway 
station. 

Other passengers we saw besides the pris- 
oners and the few tourists. Soldiers were 
being hurried to China to help suppress the 
Boxer rebellion, and many free settlers 
crowded long trains on their way eastward, 
for Russia was anxious to fill up the waste 
places of vast Siberia. Usually families trav- 
eled together. 

The gratitude of those emigrants for small 
favors was pathetic. As we stopped for half 
an hour at a dismal station I passed to a 
woman part of a loaf of bread through the 
open window of a car that was going in the 
opposite direction. What was my surprise and 
embarrassment to have her rush from her 
train, clasp me by the feet and kiss my dusty 
shoes. Before I could recover from the shock, 
or make any protest, she was back in her car, 
and I remained on the platform blushing at 
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the thought of so extravagant yet sincere a 
“thank you” for so small a favor. 

Another railway journey that I remember 
with much interest took me through quite a 
different part of the world—from Lima, Peru, 
to the top of a high peak of the Andes by 
the railway to Oroya. Few railways in the 
world have to accomplish such a feat of 
climbing. Along the Peruvian coast the allu- 
vial belt extends only a few miles inland, and 
behind it—scarred, barren and forbidding— 
rises the mighty range of the Andes, piercing 
the sky at elevations of from eighteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand feet or more. 

But no rosy apple hangs so high on a tree 
that some adventurous boy will not climb 
for it, and no pot of gold, if the pot is big 
enough, is on a mountain peak so inaccessible 
that adventurous or greedy man will not 
climb for it. The pot of gold on the mountain 
peak I have in mind is a great, rich copper 
mine, and the Oroya Railway, engineered by 
an American, climbed those perilous heights 
to bring down the rich ore. 

A special bobtail passenger car that holds 
a dozen people, and that is drawn by a small 
but powerful American engine, makes the 
ascent when tourists demand it, and no visi- 
tor to Lima who can afford the time misses 
the trip. It is indeed a wonderful climb. 
By innumerable zigzags the little engine puffs 
and wheezes up the almost perpendicular 
mountain side, now diving into a tunnel, now 
crossing a dizzy chasm over a slender trestle, 
now climbing again, only to reverse the engine 
on a.switchback and start afresh. 


TERRACES IN THE ANDES 


To a person who is inexperienced in climb- 
ing mountains by rail it is an exciting jour- 
ney, for half the time you seem to be hanging 
on the edge of a sheer drop of perhaps a 
thousand, perhaps ten thousand, feet. The 
scenery is imposing beyond description. Andes 
rise on Andes, and after you have traversed 
the few miles of seacoast plain you see little 
except gaunt, bare, mountainous rocks heaped 
as if by the hands of giants. 

For several thousands of feet from the base, 
moreover, you pass through the remains of a 
wonderful ancient civilization. There are the 
terraces of the Incas, built with infinite pains 
and toil on the bleak mountain side perhaps 
a thousand years ago. Nothing else has ever 
filled me with more wonder at the patience 
and ingenuity of man in overcoming natural 
obstacles. In imagination I could see hundreds 
of thousands of human ants building the 
rocky retaining walls, and thousands more 
toiling up with baskets of earth to fill the 
terraces until the beetling crags for three 
thousand feet from their base were covered 
with luxurious vines and delicious figs and 
oranges. Now, though the outlines of the ter- 
races are still plainly visible, the terraces 
themselves are in ruins, and the forbidding 
mountain sides are as verdureless as before 
the Incas clothed them with fruits and with 
flowers. 

Of course we did not take our umbrellas 
or our raincoats when we left Lima. Why 
should we? It had not rained there for a 
hundred years. A good heavy shower would 
crumble most of the houses into their original 
mud. But along the west coast of South 
America, as you ascend by train from the 
tropical lowlands to the temperate uplands 
and then to the arctic peaks, the climate 
changes in an hour. 

Though it was somewhat unusual, Jupiter 
Pluvius ruled the heights that day, and before 
we returned from the region of the copper 
mine a disagreeable drizzle had changed into 
a downpour. In making the descent the little 
train was allowed to go by force of gravita- 
tion, with a man at every hand brake to pre- 
vent gravitation from running away with us. 
Down, down we went, rattling round curves 
and switchbacks at what seemed to me a 
frightful rate. Then suddenly we stopped with 
a jerk and a crash on the very edge of the 
precipice, and we found our engine embedded 
almost to the top of the funnel in a great 
hillock of mud and stones that the rain had 
loosened and washed down upon the track. 


THE BALSA 


What could we do? Evidently only one 
thing. Eight thousand feet above the sea, in 
a pile of débris that would take a large crew 
of men hours to shovel away, and with no 
horse or even a mule or a llama in sight, we 
had only one means of locomotion left—our 
invaluable but often underrated feet. The next 
station was five miles down the track, and 
to that we plodded on through the drenching 
rain—men, women and children. When at last 
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we arrived there we were a sorry and be- 
draggled crowd. After a long wait we found 
another train to take us to Lima. We made 
up our minds that even in a “rainless coun- 
try” umbrellas and raincoats are not super- 
fluous. 

You can reach almost as high an altitude in 
going by rail from Mollendo, also on the 
Peruvian coast, to La Paz, the capital of 
Bolivia. Moving sand hills that sweep on as 
inexorably as fate often obstruct the road in 
its early course. Sand fences like the snow 
fences on our transcontinental roads do but 
little good, and sometimes the road has to be 
taken up and carried round the sand hill, for 
there is no such thing as carting the sand off 
or shoveling through it. 

At nightfall we reached Lake Titicaca, more 
than twelve thousand feet above the sea. It 
takes almost all night to cross the great lake, 
which is considerably nearer the stars than 
any other large body of water in the world. 
The morning light showed us the fishermen 
on the farther shore plying the ancient trade 
in their balsas. The balsa is a curious boat 
that I think must be peculiar to Lake Titi- 
caca, for it is made of nothing except straw- 
like reeds dexterously woven together. After 
a while the straw boats become water-logged 
and have to be hauled up on the shore to dry, 
after which they are as good as new. 

Sixty miles by rail on the farther side of 
Lake Titicaca and we came apparently to the 
jumping-off place of the world, for we were 
on the edge of a vast hole that looks like 
the crater of an enormous volcano. As we 
peered down into its depths we saw a large 
city almost a thousand feet below us. It is 
the capital of Bolivia, and there in that crater 
live a hundred thousand people! 

When we had changed cars and trolleyed 
down to it we found a cathedral and public 
buildings, hotels and good shops with an 
abundance of flower and fruit girls and offi- 
cers and soldiers to make the little metropolis 
gay and bustling. Surely La Paz is the strang- 
est of all places for a commanding city and 
the capital of a republic. It is not really in a 
volcanic crater, for the vast hole is made by 
the erosion of a turbulent stream that flows 
through the city and tumbles down the rocks 
to the tropical lands that supply La Paz 
with all sorts of delicious fruits and brilliant 
flowers. 

The most picturesque railway traveling is 
certainly in Japan. That is natural, for both 
in its scenery and its people Japan is the most 
picturesque country in the world. The cars 
are narrow gauge, but swift and easy run- 
ning. Some are built on the American plan, 
but most of them have seats that run length- 
wise down either side. At every station young 
men and maidens, matrons and children, 
board the train; the children, if they are girls, 
wear kimonos of flaming colors and light up 
the car like so many bouquets. 

Many of the ladies at once take off their 
straw sandals, stand up on the seat and after 
much wriggling and shaking of their robes 
sit down on the bottoms of their feet. Then 
they usually take out a little brass pipe, fill it 
with a single pinch of tobacco, get a couple 
of whiffs of smoke, shake out the ashes and 
settle down for a comfortable nap. The men 
do much the same, but in a more awkward 
masculine fashion. 


ODDITIES IN LUNCHEON 


At every principal station are half a dozen 
or more boys who bear great piles of lunch 
boxes made of wood and neatly divided into 
three or four compartments; instead of a 
knife and fork each box contains a pair of 
chopsticks. In the largest compartment is a 
snowy pyramid of flaky rice; in another, 
some strange pickles that could tickle no 
palate except that of a Japanese, and in still 
others cooked fish and raw fish of different 
colors, sometimes built into the shape of a 
little mountain to resemble the sacred Fuji- 
yama, with a patch of white fish for snow 
at the top. 

Very dainty and pretty those lunches look, 
but to enjoy anything except the rice a man 
must have a Japanese stomach. At every sta- 
tion, however, there are usually for sale de- 
licious oranges of the mandarin variety and 
sometimes figs and sweet juicy persimmons 
and always hot tea; so you need never go 
hungry or thirsty for more than a few miles 
in Japan. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I first went 
there, the glass windows in the third-class 
cars had a broad stripe of white paint down 
the middle to let the people who had never 
before seen a glass window know that there 
was something there, and to prevent them 
from sticking their heads through the glass, 


as many were inclined to do at first. That is 
changed now, and another change I noticed 
on my last visit was that the little teapots full 
of hot tea with a cup thrown in cost four 
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IBBY had got supper ready and was now 
anxiously waiting for her brothers, Paul 
and Elmer. It was unusual for them to 

stay away until after dark when she was 
alone. Almost the last thing that her father 
and mother had said to the boys when leav- 
ing for an extended visit in Iowa was, “Libby 
must not be left alone at night.” 

Libby knew, however, how urgent was 
the need to round up such of the stock of the 
Bar-Two-V’s as had strayed down upon the 
Belle Fourche. The boys would return as soon 
as they could. 

That was twenty-five years ago. On ac- 
count of the father’s weak lungs the Ganslers 
had sold a large farm in Iowa and come 
to the remote Sundance country. There Mr. 
Gansler had bought and leased an extensive 
area of cheap land and started a horse ranch 
on which he was successfully raising an un- 
usually good grade of animals. Libby and 
the boys had been East to school; now it 
was the turn of the older folks to visit in 
Iowa. 

An hour after dark Libby, a little nervous 
but not at all afraid, went out to the stock 
corrals to listen for the sound of approach- 
ing hoofs. It was some time before she heard 
the expected trample of horses. She was de- 
lighted enough. So the boys had found all 
those strays! 

The coming herd was now close to the 
corrals; in the moonlight she could see the 
dust its trampling raised. Suddenly the band 
halted, and Libby heard the voices of men; 
they were not her brothers. After all it was 
only a drover’s herd, one of the many herds 
of horses and cattle that every year passed 
along the road on their way to the railway 
station. Disappointed, Libby ran quickly back 
to the ranch house. She had been indoors 
only a few minutes when a rap sounded at 
the kitchen door. She opened it and faced a 
stranger in broad-brimmed hat and chapa- 
rajos. 

“Evenin’, miss,” he said pleasantly. “Can 
you-all furnish a bit of grub for two hungry 
drivers ?” 

Although Libby felt timid about enter- 
taining strange men when she was alone, she 
did not hesitate. It had always been the rule 
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sen (two cents) instead of three sen (one cent 
and a half) as in earlier days. Thus it seems 
the high cost of living has made itself felt 
even far across the Pacific in gay Nippon. 
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= GATE at BAR-TWOVS 


(2, Franklin Welles 
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at Bar-Two-V’s, which was situated some 
miles from any other dwelling, not to let 
strangers go from the door without offering 
them a meal and lodging. 

“Supper’s all ready,” she said. “Come right 
in as soon as you can. My brothers will be 
here soon to put your horses in corrals, for 
of course you'll stay with us to-night.” 

“Thank you, miss,” said the man, lifting 
his hat; “it’s mighty good of you to offer 
night’s lodgin’s. We’d like to wait for your 
brothers; but you’ve got an empty corral 
there, and we can easily push fifty head in 
while we eat supper. Then we’ll have to be 
hikin’ on.” 

“Very well,” replied Libby, much relieved 
to learn that they did not wish to stay all 
night. 

Ten minutes later both men came in. The 
second, like the first, greeted Libby pleas- 
antly, and, without visiting the wash room, 
the two sat down to supper. Though they 
seemed to appreciate the abundant good 
things that Libby set before them, she felt 
ill at ease in their presence. She placed all the 
food, including a full ceffeepot, on the table 
and excused herself, saying that she had but- 
ter to work over in the milk house. 

Lighting a lantern, she went out, really 
intending to work at the butter, which she 
had churned that day, but she changed her 
mind and decided to milk the two cows that 
her brothers had left in the hay corral. She 
did not often milk, but she felt sure that the 
boys would both be very tired when they 
came in, and this was work she could save 
them. 

She went out at once with her lantern and 
a pail. On the way to the cows she had to 
pass the horse corrals, and the natural curi- 
osity of the ranch girl prompted her to hold 
up her lantern and peer in at the strangers’ 
harses, which were all together in one corral. 
The first horse whose side she saw gave her 2 
start of surprise, for on its left shoulder it 
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bore plainly the unmistakable Gansler brand, 
two V’s underscored with a bar. 

As Libby hurriedly passed round two sides 
of the corral, she continually noticed not only 
the familiar brand but familiar horses, some 
of which had even eaten salt out of her hand. 
So far as she could determine, all of the herd 
that the men had run into the corral were 
Gansler stock. 

Instantly she arrived at her conclusion. 
Her two visitors had rounded up the horses 
that her brothers had failed to find and, not 
knowing where they belonged, were driving 
them off. They had stopped for supper be- 
cause they were very hungry. Her brothers 
had gone so far afield in hunting the strays 
that they had not been able to get back at 
evening. Hours might pass before they re- 
turned. 

Libby: did not hesitate a moment. Her own 
riding pony was in the hay corral; she ran to 
an outhouse, got her saddle, her bridle and 
her whip and mounted. In less than five min- 
utes she had turned all the horses quietly out 
of the two corrals. She found the rustlers’ 
animals tied to an alfalfa stack and, turning 
them loose, cautiously drove them a hundred 
yards or more over a rise and out upon a 
green alfalfa field. Then as quietly as possible 
she turned the other animals to the north 
and drove them over a familiar trail toward 
the Gansler summer range. 

That range lay just beyond a low chain 
of mountains, and was reached by passing 
through a “gap line fence” a mile or more to 
the north. The fence, which was long, sepa- 
rated the home range from the range north 
of the hills. Where the trail cut it there was 
a wide, flying gate that was 
hung on coil-spring hinges 
and at such a slant as 
forced it to swing rapidly 
shut as soon as it was re- 
leased. 

Attached to the gate with 
a chain was an iron ring 
that could be thrown over 
the top of a post and so 
hold it open. A rider in 
passing could easily throw 
the ring from the post and 
cause the gate to swing shut 
with a bang. 

At first Libby drove the 
horses slowly, but when she 
was half a mile from home 
she threw caution to the winds and sent the 
whole bunch forward at a swift gallop. At 
the gate they halted as usual and waited for 
her to open it. She quickly swung wide the 
heavy gate and dropped the iron ring over 
the post. 

She drove the horses swiftly through the 
gap and half a mile or more farther on ran 
her pony into the midst of the herd and 
scattered it wildly. She did not cease to drive 
the horses until she had them separated into 
several bunches, all going in different direc- 
tions. 

Then she rode slowly toward home and 
passed through the gate. Though she dreaded 
to go near the ranch dwelling, she felt im- 
pelled to do so. Had Paul and Elmer come 
back? It did not seem possible that the 
thieves should have stayed a minute after 
they saw that the horses were gone and 
knew that they were found out. And surely 
they would have left the ranch quickly if 
the boys had come back. In her perturbed 
state of mind Libby neglected to close the 
flying gate behind her. 

Finally she felt that, if her brothers had 
not already arrived, she must get close 
enough to the ranch house to head them off 
when they should return. Then she could 
tell them just what had happened, and they 
could do what seemed necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. 

She pushed her pony on at a gallop and 
was within sight of the ranch buildings when 
from the direction of the alfalfa fields at her 
right two horsemen came swinging rapidly 
toward her. They were the two rustlers, and 
because of the mountains to right and to left 
she could not escape them except by running 
straight back the way she had come. She in- 
stantly whirled her mount, headed him for 
the gate and urged him to top speed. She 
must get through the gate in time to shut 
it; that would halt and delay her pursuers 
until she could either get into the bushes that 
grew along the sidehill on the right beyond 
the fence or, better still, into the midst of 
one of those bunches of horses. Once among 
the horses she could scatter them and, riding 
low on her own horse’s neck, escape in the 
semidarkness. Then she could probably dodge 
the thieves and get quickly back to the 
ranch, where she felt she would surely meet 
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-her brothers in time to prevent the rustlers 


from rounding up the scattered herd. 

Those plans passed swiftly through her 
mind as she raced. When she was halfway 
to the gate she looked behind her. She could 
plainly see both pursuers, one considerably 
behind the other, lying low on their mounts, 
and working their arms as they whipped 
them onward. She, too, worked desperately, 
whipping her flying pony and shouting en- 
couragement in his ears as she leaned over 
his neck. Could she get through the gate? 
That seemed her only chance of escape. And 
if she should reach it, would she be far 
enough ahead to slacken speed and throw the 
ring off the post? 

She found herself nearing the gap. Now 
she was fairly within sight of the line fence. 
She glanced behind again and saw with cer- 
tainty that the nearer of the two riders was 
so close that she should not get through the 
gate many yards ahead of him 

Shutting the gate in his face was her only 
chance to escape. With her right hand ex- 
tended and the handle of her quirt thrust 
out as far as possible beyond her clenched 
fingers, she leaned forward and to the right. 
The gate was swung open to the right, and 
its length extended straight along the trail; 
the stay ring, which was attached to four 
feet of chain, rested over the top of a post 
straight beyond. If Libby could gauge her 
stroke correctly as she passed, an upward 
thrust with the handle of her quirt would 
send the gate flying shut. A horse could not 
jump it. 

As the open gate appeared directly in front 
of her, she ventured to throw one more 
glance behind. The nearer 
pursuer was not more than 
a hundred feet away! With 
grimly set face and every 
faculty alert she reined her 
mount in so as to ride 
within easy arm’s length of 
the post over which the 
ring was thrown. Her pony 
was running swiftly still 
but evenly. 

As Libby shot through 
the opening and neared the 
end of the gate she took her 
one desperate chance; she 
swung the handle of her 
quirt upward in a blow 
that just missed the end of 
the gate and struck the chain squarely. The 
ring flew from the post; the gate whirled shut. 

Then right at her heels Libby heard boards 
crash and a man yell in pain and dismay. She 
looked behind and was still close enough to 
see that the high gate had been smashed at 
its centre, and that the horse and the rider, 
who had struck it as it swung toward them, 
lay in a struggling heap on her side of the 
gateway. 

The horse got to its feet, but the rider 
lay still. That was enough for Libby; she 
wheeled her pony and, riding back to the 
groaning man, reached him just as his come 
rade dismounted and leaned over him. 

“He’s awful bad hurt, miss,” said the sec- 
ond man, looking up. 

“Put him on your horse and bring him to 
the house,” said Libby. 

They took the injured man to the ranch 
house, where they discovered that he had a 
broken shoulder. His comrade rode swiftly 
away to get the nearest doctor. Three hours 
later the doctor came, but the thief who had 
called him did not return. Paul and Elmer, 
both afoot and very tired, arrived soon after- 
wards. 

Libby got her brothers’ story first. It was 
simple enough. While they rested and ate 
their noon lunch they turned their horses 
loose with bridle reins down to graze along 
a bushy creek bottom. Suddenly the horses 
became alarmed and ran off, and the brothers, 
unable to find them, finally came home afoot. 
After hearing Libby’s story they scarcely 
needed the later confession of the injured 
thief to know that they had been the victims 
of a cunning plot. There had been three men 
engaged. The previous night the rustlers had 
driven the herd from the range, and then 
one of the men had lain in wait for the 
brothers and followed them at a safe dis- 
tance. It was he that had frightened away 
the boys’ grazing mounts. The other two had 
simply gathered the Gansler herd as dark- 
ness came on, and then had boldly gone to 
the house, knowing that no one except Libby 
was there. Their evident intention was to 
add to their plunder the corralled stock and 
incidentally a supper. 

As for Libby, her keen daring and clever 
action at once made an enviable reputation 
for her in the Sundance country. 
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Mince Me 


Heinz Mince Meat, in mince pie, 
is a dessert of the finest qualities. 
The fruits and other ingredients are 
delicious, fresh and wholesome— 
such as you would select for your 
own table use. The fragrant spices 
are Heinz own importations. The 
delicious blending and seasoning is 
done by skilled experts in the spot- 
less Heinz kitchens. The Heinz 
label alone is a guarantee of com- 
plete goodness. In glass jars or tins. 


HEINZ HEINZ 
Fig Pudding Plum Pudding 


Luscious, light, wholesome and 
easy to digest—appropriate for 
your most particular dinner par- 
ties, and your everyday meals, as 
well. Tastes best when served 
with the special sauce—recipe 
for which is on every can. 


Here’s a real plum pudding that 
is the pride of the “57”. Only 
the choicest materials and the 
greatest skill can produce sucha 
delicious dish. Aswholesome and 
satisfying as it is good to eat—for 
children as well as for grown-ups. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Quarantining the Corn Borer 
Vehicles passing the line are subject to search 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HOW MANY self-made men have in reality 
been made by their wives? 


You said the Needed Word; be glad you said it, 
No matter if Another gets the Credit. 


IT ISN’T TOO EARLY to begin on the 
Christmas presents that you are going to 
make at home. 


WHAT YOU must do at first through force 
of character you will later be able to do 
through force of habit. 


“MY OPINION IS,” said the old citizen of 
Little Lot, “that if the Russian Communist 
could just now eat bread made from wheat 
raised on his own farm he might possibly see 
that there is some virtue in private property.” 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting flights ever 
made by man took place recently in Ger- 
many in the soaring and gliding competi- 
tion for motorless flying machines. One of 
the aviators remained in the air thirteen min- 
utes, “circling, turning and balancing like a 
soaring bird.” He traveled six miles between 
start and finish and at one time was at a 
height estimated to be at least three hundred 
feet. 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED CAPITAL of 
the newly formed federation of Central 
America is Tegucigalpa, which is situated 
in the highlands of Honduras, eighty miles 
from the Pacific and a hundred miles from 
the Caribbean Sea. It has no railways and no 
road over which an automobile can travel 
except that to Comayagua, another inland 
city not far distant. Probably the legislators 
will not journey to the capital by muleback 
many times before they will give their atcen- 
tion to a transportation system. 


IT IS SAID that the population of Iceland 
is wholly literate—no small accomplishment 
in a country so sparsely settled. The out- 
standing fact of the educational: system is 
that parents are responsible for teaching 
their children the elementary subjects. All 
children from ten to fourteen years old must 
take examinations every spring to show that 
they have completed the work of one grade, 
regardless of who has taught them. If they 
do not pass, the educational committee may 
have them taught at the expense of the par- 
ents or guardians. 


ONE EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT is 
that many a ‘young fellow, having decided 
that the job at which he cannot get work 
must be abandoned, is training for a new 
career, and so the evening classes at the ex- 
tension schools are full. The same reasoning 
is influencing international trade. American 
firms are establishing branches in Europe to 
take advantage of the cheap labor there and 
of the present situation of exchange, and 
European companies are seeking establish- 
ments in America to escape the high tariff 
duties and especially the uncertainties that 
will attend the appraisal of imports on the 
basis of their American value, if Congress 
adopts that plan. 


THOSE WHO THOUGHT that France, “bled 
white,” was doomed to perish must marvel 
at the power of the nation to revive. Return- 
ing tourists who have had a good time there 
naturally see things in a favorable light, but 
official accounts also are cheerful. For ex- 
ample, Le Temps reports that there were 
623,000 marriages in 1920, or twice as many 
as in the same period before the war; the 
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births were 44,000 more than in 1913, and 
the deaths 56,000 fewer. That does not make 
for race extinction; neither does the 88,000,- 
000 quintals of wheat harvested this year in 
spite of the drought: a crop that compares 
well with that from a much larger area before 
the war. 
¢¢ 


THE SALES TAX AGAIN 


UBLIC interest in the proposed sales tax 
P is by no means so great as it should be, 

and the opposition to it is greater than 
it should be, for it is based on a misunder- 
standing of the tax itself and how it would 
work. 

It is an axiom of economics that taxes are 
passed on to the consumer and are finally 
paid by him. The sales tax is not an addition 
to other taxes, but a substitute for them. It is 
easier to pay taxes in three hundred and 
sixty-five installments than in four or in a 
single lump sum. The sales tax at a much 
higher rate than that which is now proposed 
is already levied on “soft” drinks and on a 
variety of other articles classed as luxuries. 
It is proposed to levy it on manufacturers 
only—that is, only manufacturers whose 
yearly sales exceed $6000 will pay any money 
directly to the Treasury; they will pay 
monthly. No other citizens will have to make 
any returns. The manufacturers themselves 
will be relieved of the necessity of making 
intricate and perplexing returns and will need 
only to reckon three per cent every month 
on such sales as are subject to the tax. 

The form and method of the tax are sim- 
plicity itself. The levy is made at three per 
cent on whatever manufactured merchandise 
is sold ready for consumption and not to be 
further manufactured; and such merchandise 
is taxed only once. Yarn sold to a woman 
for mending stockings would be taxed, but 
yarn sold to be woven into cloth would not 
be taxed. Cloth sold to a purchaser for house- 
hold use would be taxed; if sold to a garment 
manufacturer, it would not; but the garment 
manufacturer would pay a tax when he sold 
the garment to a wholesale or retail dealer, 
because the garment would be a finished 
product and therefore not subject to further 
taxation. A sugar refiner would pay a tax on 
sugar sold to or for grocers; but on sugar 
sold to a maker of confectionery the candy 
maker would pay the tax when he distrib- 
uted his goods. A tanner or a currier would 
rarely have any tax to pay, because leather is 
not usually a finished product. The leather 
would become subject to the tax when made 
into shoes or harness or belting. The illus- 
trations make plain what is meant by saying 
that the tax is levied but once on any article, 
and then only when it is finished. 

Senator Smoot of Utah, the leading cham- 
pion of the tax, lately spoke at length in 
favor of it. He tried to show that the tax 
would produce enough revenue to make up 
for the loss of the excess profits tax, the tax 
on transportation and all the other distinc- 
tive war taxes, which he would repeal; that 
it can be administered as simply and effec- 
tively as the existing taxes of the same nature 
are; that it would greatly simplify the whole 
tax system, would relieve both the govern- 
ment and the people of much vexatious labor 
in compiling and verifying returns; and that 
it would be fair for all. Those who heard or 
read the speech seem to believe that Senator 
Smoot succeeded in showing that the tax 
could not be harmful or onerous and would 
be advantageous to the taxpayers of the 
country. He did not try to make it appear 
that the actual burden of taxes can be made 
less, for that cannot be so long as the gov- 
ernment requires a total revenue of the pres- 
ent size. He did show that the taxes can be 
made less burdensome by being distributed 
through the year instead of being piled on 
our shoulders all at once. 


og 
NATIONALISM AND WAR 


F anyone were in a region where feuds are 
prevalent, he would soon discover that 
family feeling is an element in every feud. 

If he were a superficial person, he might con- 
clude that the only way to abolish feuds is to 
destroy family feeling, or possibly the family 
itself. If he were a really careful observer, 
he would soon discover that families are as 
completely organized and family feelings as 
strong where feuds do not exist as where they 
do. If he were a clear reasoner, he would 
conclude from this observation that it is not 
necessary to destroy or even to weaken fam- 
ily feeling in order to abolish feuds. 

Every observer of course realizes clearly 


enough that nationalism and patriotic feeling 
are elements in international wars, just as 
family life and feeling are elements in those 
interfamily wars that we call feuds. Some 
superficial persons are therefore saying that 
we must get rid of nationalism before we 
can abolish war. Wiser people see, however, 
that it is no more necessary to get rid of 
nationalism and patriotic feeling than it is 
to get rid of family life and feeling; that 
nations as well as families can and do live 
as peaceable neighbors; in short, that we 
must look for the active cause both of feuds 
and of wars in something outside those two 
sources ‘of the best. things in human history, 
the sentiments of family and nationality. 


ee 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


T is most unfortunate if in any household 
books are considered to be a luxury. Even 
the families who have easy access to 

well-stocked public libraries and who avail 
themselves of the opportunity that it offers 
should not feel that the purchase of books 
from time to time is an extravagance. The 
purchase of books of a certain type might 
well be an extravagance for anyone; but in 
the ownership of a considerable number of 
books of the better sort the contentment of 
the home may largely rest. Some of the young 
people who regularly forsake the house in the 
evening in order to go to the “movies” might 
stay at home if there were plenty of books to 
read—and books that they could call their 
own. 

If it is necessary that the purchase of books 
should be regarded as a luxury to be seldom 
permitted, it should be the older members 
of the household who should most stint them- 
selves. Books mean more to children than to 
grown-ups; they are usually more profitable 
to children than they are to grown-ups; and 
the possession of them by the child will stim- 
ulate a desire for reading and an appreciation 
of literature far more than will the temporary 
loan of a volume from the public library. 

Parents are most of them at a loss to know 
what books to give to their children. Tastes 
change with generations; and the failure of a 
child to appreciate some work that delighted 
the parent in early youth is likely to chill the 
parent’s interest in trying to provide books 
for the child. Publishers and booksellers and 
public libraries are all codperating more ear- 
nestly and intelligently than ever before to 
assist fathers and mothers who want to get 
books for their children, yet who feel bewil- 
dered in trying to make a choice. A recogni- 
tion of the importance of books for the young 
as a social and civilizing force is growing 
among the dispensers of books; no longer do 
they look upon the business of distributing 
such books as a rather minor detail of their 


work. 
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THE CONFERENCE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HERE are several things about the 

recent conference on unemployment 

in Washingtén that we can _ heartily 
commend. In the first place it was not lavishly 
advertised by the familiar methods of the 
press agent. It met quietly, worked faithfully 
and adjourned unostentatiously. The mem- 
bers seem to have talked sensibly to one 
another and did not try to make political 
capital of the conference or to use it to set 
up class feeling. It was not to be expected 
that everyone would agree with everyone 
else on all the questions that the conference 
discussed, but the members drew up a report 
that was substantially unanimous, and the 
delegates parted with such mutual expressions 
of good will as are rarely heard when business 
men and labor leaders meet to discuss the 
economic situation. We suspect that the tact- 
ful patience of the Secretary of Commerce 
was largely responsible for the genial atmos- 
phere that pervaded the sessions. 

The conference did nothing sensational, but 
it put several things squarely on record. It 
rejected any suggestion of meeting the situa- 
tion by government doles or allowances, for 
it recognized that that would only aggravate 
the trouble by increasing taxes, delaying the 
normal recovery of industry and demoralizing 
the working public. 

It performed a service by’ calling the atten- 
tion of the local communities to the fact that 
the problem is strictly a local problem, which 
varies widely in different parts of the country, 
and which can be most effectively attacked by 
local authorities. If the national government 
undertook to deal with the matter, it could 
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do it only in a bureaucratic, ponderous and 
clumsy way. Local activities, whether di- 
rected by city governments or by commit- 
tees of business men, are sure to be more 
alert, more intelligent and more flexible. 
Every city where unemployment is a pressing 
evil should lose no time in organizing its own 
campaign. 

The conference made certain general sug- 
gestions, all of which are sensible. It urged 
that cities should undertake useful public 
works to the limit of their financial ability; 
that manufacturers, merchants and other citi- 
zens who can afford it should make repairs 
and renovations immediately; that industries 
in which the conditions are serious should 
establish part-time employment, and those 
in which seasonal employment is the rule 
should make a real effort to bring about 
more regular work; that the employment 
service of the Department of Labor be ex- 
tended, military and naval armament limited, 
and tariff and tax legislation quickly enacted. 

A standing committee to carry on the work 
of emergency organization throughout the 
country survives the conference itself. If it 
attends to business as quietly and intelligently 
as the parent body did, it will accomplish 


- something worth while. 
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EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


LANGUAGE that is alive is continually 

A experimenting with words. It adds new 

words that it finds in all sorts of places; 

it discards words for which it no longer sees 

a use; it ofte extends or narrows or modifies 

the meaning of old words to fit its immediate 
requirements. 

Propaganda is a word that illustrates what 
we have said. It is a comparatively new word 
in the English language, for it dates only from 
the eighteenth century. Originally it meant 
that department of the Roman church which 
has charge of its foreign missions,—the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, or as it stands 
in Latin Congregatio de Propaganda Fide,— 
the department for propagating the faith. It 
did not take long for the word to get the 
meaning of an organized body for disseminat- 
ing any sort of doctrine. Of late years it has 
come to mean the doctrine itself thus spread 
abroad and the scheme or method used by 
those who spread it. The war and the years 
that have followed it have gradually degraded 
the word, until now it has a flavor of insin- 
cerity. “That is only propaganda,” we say, 
and mean thereby that the arguments or the 
alleged facts are circulated for a purpose, are 
colored to suit that purpose and are not to 
be trusted as honest or true. The word is 
obviously going downhill. It is only on the 
downward slope as yet, for it is sometimes 
used to define legitimate publicity and the 
circulation of perfectly trustworthy informa- 
tion; but the decline has begun, and, since it 
is easier for a word, as for a man, to go down- 
hill than to go up, it will be remarkable if 
propaganda ever recovers from its long asso- 
ciation with unscrupulous politicians and 
press agents. 

Even when the word is used in an honor- 
able sense it is no longer even partly syn- 
onymous with “education,” as it once was. 
President Harding in his message to the con- 
vention of the Press Congress of the World 
pointed out the difference admirably. Edu- 
cation aims to open the mind to truth from 
any source whatever. Propaganda aims to 
close the mind to all conclusions other than 
those which the propagandist wishes to pour 
into it. Education means “intellectual stimu- 
lus,” propaganda means “intellectual paraly- 
sis.” As a political tool, to shape public 
opinion and to consolidate a community in 
support of a given policy, propaganda is often 
effective. But if it is the truth that we seek, if 
it is intelligence that we desire and wisdom 
that we crave, we must turn to education and 
be careful that no one who has an axe to 
grind shall delude us with propaganda. 


eo ¢ 
THE FARMER AND HIS CORN 


HERE can be no question that the farmer, 
like the manufacturer, prospers best when 
he produces just such a quantity of each 
staple as he can sell promptly at a good 
profit. The danger is that he will produce 
now too much and now too little. That not 
only means loss to him but disarranges the 
economy of the whole world. 
This year the farmers have raised more 
corn than is needed, and therefore the pric* 
is far below what it should be to give them 
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a profit. Naturally they are considering what 
they shall do next year to avoid the same 
trouble. The more intelligent of their advisers 
are recommending that they reduce the acre- 
age of corn to correspond with the probable 
demand. The danger of that course is that 
they might reduce it too much and so afflict 
the nation with a short and unreasonably 
costly crop. But that is hardly a real danger, 
for the Corn Belt farmer knows corn, is not 
eager to make experiments and ‘is pretty sure 
to plant enough land to yield a fairly good 
crop. 

It is sometimes said that a great amount 
of cheap corn is a good thing for the stock 
feeder and for the consumer both of corn 
and of meat; but a continual oversupply of 
cheap corn is sure to lead to an oversupply 
of cattle and of pigs, and eventually to a 
forced market for them at a price below the 
cost of production. 

All that may seem to be to the advantage 
of those who must buy farm products; but 
in the long run it is not. Sooner or later 
anything that cripples the farmer financially 
injures everyone else in the country, for agri- 
culture is still and always will be the basic 
industry of the nation. No small part of the 
business depression that we are all worrying 
about is the result of the diminished buying 
power of the farmers, caused by the fall in 
the price of corn and wheat. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
corn farmers meet the problem of overpro- 
duction with the same determination that 
the cotton planters showed. The cotton grow- 
ers reduced their crop this year to little more 
than half the amount harvested a year ago; 
but in doing it they had the able assistance 
of the boll weevil, which was more active 
than ever in the cotton fields. The corn farm- 
ers may eventually find an equally effective 
check on production in the European corn 
borer, a pest that is now well established in 
New England and that is moving westward 
in spite of every form of quarantine. If the 
corn borer ever gets a firm foothold in the 
great corn region of the Mississippi Valley, 
the farmer will not have to worry about a 
low price for corn. What will bother him 
then will be how to get any crop at all. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NEWSPAPER correspondent in Moscow 
writes that it is not uncommon now to 

see people walking along the street leading a 
cat on a leash. Rats have become so numerous 
since the sanitary and street-cleaning services 
have broken down that no one dares to take 
any chances cf letting his cat out of doors 
unchaperoned. Some one would be sure to 
steal so valuable an animal. It is also interest- 
ing to learn that there is a tremendous de- 
mand for safety-razor blades in Moscow, for 
young Russia has taken to shaving. Before 
the revolution every man wore a beard; a 
clean-shaven Russian was a curiosity. Now 
the fashion has turned topsy-turvy along 
with everything else, and razor blades, which 
are of course hard to get, are almost priceless. 


S 


WO of the most famous pictures in the 

world, Gainsborough’s Blue Boy and 
Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons, are for 
sale and may pass to this side of the Atlantic. 
The Duke of Westminster has sold them to a 
New York picture dealer. It is reported that 
the purchaser paid £200,000—almost a mil- 
lion dollars for the two pictures. The Gains- 
borough is the more famous and valuable of 
the two and has always been esteemed as the 
gem of the Duke of Westminster’s valuable 
collection. That the duke was willing to sell 
it at all is significant. He is generally spoken 
of as the richest peer in Great Britain and 
until a few years ago owned a good part of 
the land on which London stands. But the 
great landed fortunes of England are being 
taxed out of existence. The duke, rich as he is 
supposed to be, has had to sell the Blue Boy 
to pay his taxes. rs) 


HE members of the Radoslavoff cabinet, 

which put Bulgaria into the war on the 
side of Germany, have been on trial before 
a special court summoned for the purpose 
by Premier Stambulisky. Besides the judges 
assigned from the law courts there were 
twelve special judges, whom a correspondent 
describes as men “dominant in the Agrarian 
party, hard-faced Balkan peasants, with only 
one collar in the lot,” but with pretty. clear 
ideas about the kind of judgment the former 
King of Bulgaria and his advisers showed in 
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1915. M. Radoslavoff himseli was not at the 
trial; he got away to Germany, where he 
remains. The verdict is pretty sure to be 
“guilty”; what the punishment will be for a 
crime that it is difficult to define precisely re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile men who have 
been traveling about the Balkans say that 
the people there are already thinking about a 
new war and talking about it in secret. Greece 
is the enemy this time. Both the Serbs and 
the Bulgarians are jealous of the gains that 
Venizelos got for Greece out of the Paris 
congress, and they are inclined to take ad- 
vantage of the political divisions in Greece, 
the lukewarmness of the Entente toward 
King Constantine and the exhaustion of 
Greek military strength in Anatolia to do a 
little something toward getting back some of 
the things that Greece has got. Jugo—Slavia 
wants—and needs—Saloniki. Bulgaria wants 
—and needs—Thrace. If they had a little 
more boldness they would go after them. But 
at present they don’t quite dare. Besides all 
that, Jugo-Slavia and Albania are quarrel- 
ing over the frontier between the two states, 
and they have begun here and there to shoot 
at each other. Whatever else the war settled, 
it did not settle the “Eastern question.” 


i] 


T is believed that the Emperor of Japan has 

not long to live. He has been in poor health 
for some time. It is reported that he has 
diabetes. Recent dispatches say that his con- 
dition grows worse and that there are symp- 
toms of some disease of the brain. Yoshihito 
is only forty-two years old and has ruled for 
only nine years. But the royal family of 
Japan is notoriously short-lived; the late 
emperor, who lived longer than most of his 
kindred, died at the age of sixty. It may be 
that the rather close inbreeding that Japa- 
nese royalty has necessarily practiced is re- 
sponsible for fixing so undesirable a quality 
in the imperial stock. 
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Y a vote of 47 to 37 the Senate passed the 
Borah bill, giving American coastwise 
ships the right of free passage through the 
Panama Canal. Washington opinion is that 
the President’s influence will be strong enough 
to hold up the bill indefinitely in the House. 
The Senate also ratified the treaty with Ger- 
many by a decisive vote. 


J 


NOTHER woman has been elected to 
the British House of Commons. Mrs. 
Wintringham, who was chosen for Louth, is 
the widow of the man who previously held 
the seat. Politically she is a Liberal. It is re- 
ported that at least nine women are already 
preparing to stand for election when the next 
general election comes off—and by that time 
there will no doubt be others ready to try 
their fortunes. 2° 


HE efforts that the government of Japan 

made to persuade China to agree to a quiet 
settlement of the Shantung question are sig- 
nificant. Japan does not want the Shantung 
question to come up at the Washington con- 
ference; it does not want to discuss any of its 
relations with China further than is absolutely 
necessary. On the other hand, China would 
like to get the other powers squarely behind 
it in its.dealings with its aggressive neighbor. 
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“HOUSE FOR RENT” 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


HEN the Gilberts moved to the city 

their first task was to find a place to 

live in. They stored their furniture, 
took rooms in a boarding house and began to 
look for a house. 

“T hope the new house will have a big back 
yard with grass and flowers,” said Elise. 

“Well,” said her brother Frank, “I hope it 
will have a tree where the birds can build.” 

But to find a suitable house, with or with- 
out a back yard, was no easy task, and for 
six weeks the Gilberts searched in vain. 

Then at last one afternoon when Frank 
and Elise came home from school their 
mother said, “Well, children, we have found 
a house.” 

“Has it a back yard with flowers?” asked 
Elise. 

“And a tree?” added Frank. 

“Well, not exactly,” replied Mrs. Gilbert 
slowly ; and that was all she said. 

On the first of the following month the 
Gilberts moved into the new house. It was 
the smallest house that Frank and Elise had 
ever been in. The brother and sister hurried 
out to look for the back yard. 

It was a funny little yard—just a square of 
smooth concrete, hardly large enough to hold 
a clothes reel. There was not a blade of grass 
in it, nor even the smallest shrub. In one 
corner stood a tall white flagpole. 

Frank turned to his sister. “Well!” he said. 
“Concrete instead of grass and a pole instead 
of a tree!” 

“T don’t see what we can do about it,” 
Elise answered. “Nothing will grow here, and 
I don’t suppose we shall be able to make 
friends with the birds. But we can’t help it.” 
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The next day Frank came out into the 
yard and looked at the flagpole a long time; 
then without a word he went down into the 
cellar. 

During the rest of the afternoon Elise, 
reading on the front porch, heard the sound 
of his hammer and the rip, rip, of his saw. 
She guessed that he was making something 
in order to earn some money; perhaps it was 
a dog house for his uncle’s new puppy. 

Several days later she went into the cellar 
to look for the hammer. There in a mass of 
boards and shavings was a little box with an 
oblong hole in front and a peaked roof. 

“That hole ought to be larger,” thought 
Elise, “so that the puppy can go in and out 
easily. I guess Frank hasn’t finished cutting 
it, though.” 

She went up into the yard and stood look- 
ing at the hard concrete. “It looks pretty 
lonesome,” she thought. Then she happened 
to glance at the flagpole; at the very top a 
pair of wrens were fluttering round the little 
gilded ball. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “I do believe birds 
would come to this yard if they had half a 
chance!” 

She walked over to the corner of the yard 
and stood for a few minutes looking down at 
the depression round the base of the pole; it 
was like a little saucer in the concrete. She 
tapped her chin thoughtfully and smiled. 

That evening she borrowed Frank’s blue 
pencil and with a piece of shingle in her hand 
went up to her room. When Mr. Gilbert 
came home she met him at the door; and 
Frank, :.om the living room, heard the two 
of them talking in low voices. 

After supper Elise and her mother went 
for a walk, and as soon as they were out of 
sight Frank went down to the cellar and 





came back to the living room with a little 
wooden house in his arms. He showed his 
handiwork to his father. 

“To-morrow will be Elise’s birthday, you 
know,” he said. “I must get it up in time to 
surprise her.” 

Frank wondered why his father looked so 
amused as he praised the bird house. 

“T tell you what I’ll do,” said Mr. Gilbert. 
“If you will leave it with me I’ll put it up 
late this evening. Then the surprise will be 
all ready the first thing to-morrow morning.” 
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OFTEN IN NOVEMBER 


By Mary Norwood 
Often in November 


A wind comes over the 


| 
That sets a little girl 
awhirl 
Just any way it will. 


Her hat and bag go flying, 
Her skirts are all a-sail; 
She’s like a top that cannot 


stop, 
But—she lives to tell the 
tale. 


Frank went down the street 
to see another boy, and when 
he returned it was so dark 
that he did not take a look 
at the bird house. Elise heard 
him come in, and she smiled 
to herself. How surprised he 
would be in the morning! The next morning 
while Frank was dressing he heard Elise call- 
ing him from the foot of the stairs. 

“Frank,” she called, “I have something to 
show you.” 

Frank came running down the stairs. He 
was laughing as he walked with his sister 
toward the back door. 

“Look,” said Elise. “We haven’t got a tree 
in our back yard, but we have —” Suddenly 
she stopped with a gasp. “Well, I declare!” 

Frank looked as much astonished as she. 
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Chat Chipmunk bounded like a ball 


Of course when Bullfrog flung his 
arm 

And hit the bough he did great 

arm. 

Chat Chipmunk bounded like a ball 

And had a most tremendous fall; 

Sue tumbled backwards in dismay, 

Ben Bunny quickly dashed away; 


Poor Chat was in the water churning, 
Now bobbing up, now overturning. 


At last Bud said, “He'll drown, he'll 


drown!” 


“Oh, dear,” cried Sue, “he’s going 


down!” 


But none of them knew how to swim; 
They could not do a thing for him. 


IV 


They shrieked and screamed with 
might and main, 

The twins and Tuck; but not in vain. 

Pa Busyboo and Ma came flying; 


They thought of course some one was 


dying. ; 
“Oh, what?” they cried. “Oh, how? 
Oh, where?” 
And then saw Chatty 
floundering there. 


Vv 
Pa Busyboo dived 


in and rose 
With Chatty choking 
at the nose, 
All drenched and 
draggled, poor, 
cold Chat, 
And looking like a 
half-drowned rat; 
So sleek and sloppy; 
sobbing, quailing, 
While Bud and 
Sue stood by 


bewailing. 
VI 








Young Tuck, 
the little 
trustful elf, 
Turned over 
and upset 
himself; 
Tim Turtle scuttled 
out of sight, 
And Bud stood 
paralyzed 
with fright; 
While not a 
word did 
any utter — 








Good Pa and Ma 
said nothing more. 
They hurried home 
the stricken four 
And built a fire 
and swe ¥ _ 
‘ strip them 
(Less kindly persons 
would have 
whipped them), 
And scrubbed them 
dry and left 
them toasting — 
Like a row of 








Just spatter, sputter, 
spatter, sputter. 


Bud and Sue stood by bewailing 


small potatoes 
roasting. 





Vil 


They sat and blinked beside the blaze, 
All thoughtful in their different ways. 
Chat spoke at length. “‘I think,” said 


e, 

“This is indeed a joke on me; 

Next time I will not be so smart,” 

And breathed a sigh straight from his 
heart. 
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They nodded, every one of them 


Vill 
Said Tuck, the elf: “Bullfrog was bad; 


He knew how little chance you had.” 

Said Sue: “’Twas hard—but, sakes 
alive, 

The way Pa Busyboo did dive!” 

Said Bud, nid-nodding: “One, two, 
three. 

I hate—to be—a referee.” 


IX 
They nodded, every one of them: 
Each head was rolling on its stem. 
The fire’s warmth upon them poured; 
They nodded and they slept; they 
snored, 
Long, happy, peaceful snores and loud, 
rier and a wiser crowd. 
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They were both gazing at the flagpole, which 
had changed a good deal overnight. High up 
on the pole there was a neat little bird house 
that bore the sign, “House for Rent.” A little 
below it was another sign, “Bath Down- 
stairs,’ with a hand pointing to the foot of 
the pole; the little hollow there was filled to 
the edge with clear, sparkling water. 

“Why, Frank,” cried Elise, “I didn’t dream 
it was a bird house that you were building!” 

“And I never thought of a bird bath,” ex- 
claimed Frank, “though you did borrow my 
pencil to print that sign!” 

Just then two little wrens alighted on the 
fence, paused there a moment and then, after 
two or three false attempts, fluttered down 
and began to splash in the shallow pool. 

Mr. Gilbert came out. “Well!” he said. “I 
think that between the two of you you’ve 
made very comfortable quarters for the birds. 
Wait a minute —” 

He disappeared, and when he came back 
he carried a large box of earth in which nas- 
turtiums and pansies were nodding gayly 

“Here’s my contribution,” he said, and he 
set it down near the little pool. Elise’s eyes 
danced as she thanked him. 

The two wrens had fluttered up to the tiny 
platform of the bird house. They were exam- 
ining the little building with great interest; it 
was plain that they had plans in view. 

“Who says we can’t have birds—without 
grass and a tree!” exclaimed Elise. 

“And a bird bath and flowers and every- 
thing!” cried Frank. 

“All on a concrete lawn, too,” added Mr. 
Gilbert. “Now that our house is rented we 
may as well remove the signs. Houses don’t 
stay vacant long these days.” 
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THE JOKE ON THEMSELVES 


By Louise Jackson Strong 


HERE was a hedge between the Taylor 
house and the Jarvey house, but Joe 
Taylor and Ben Jarvey had made a little 
passageway at one end for their own use. One 
day Ben and Joe made a rush at the same 
time for the opening in the hedge. Of course 
they met—and right in the hedge at that. 
They scrambled to their feet, laughing. 

“I’m coming to tell you,” panted Ben, “that 
I’ve got to go to Aunt Ellen’s on an errand; 
but I’ll soon get to work on my wood box.” 

“I’m coming to tell you,” Joe was puffing, 
“that I’ve got to take a pattern down to Mrs. 
Miller; but I’ll soon get to work on my wood 
box.” 

They laughed again, for both had spoken in 
such a hurry that it sounded like one boy. 

The reason for their hurry was a taffy- 
pulling party at the schoolhouse that night 
and two wood boxes to be filled before they 
could start. 

“Well, off we go,” said Ben. “And the first 
one that gets his wood box filled can help the 
other.” 

Then they counted three and were off. 

Mrs. Miller was out, and she took a long 
time to come in. When at last Joe was free he 
scurried home. 

“Ben has beat me back and finished filling 
his box, I suppose,” he thought. 

When he reached home he darted round the 
hedge and called, “Hello, Ben! Got your box 
most full!” 

“Ben hasn’t come yet,” Mrs. Jarvey called. 
“Maybe his aunt asked him to run an errand 
for her.” 

Joe hesitated. “Well,” he said, “I believe I 
will fall to and fill his box. Then when he 
comes back we’ll fill mine together.” 

He went to work with a good will. Every 
minute he expected to see Ben rush up; but 
no Ben appeared. 

Finally he stacked the last armful of wood 
and gave himself a shake. “If I don’t hurry 
to my own wood box it’s good-by, taffy pull- 
ing,” he panted and made a bolt for home. 

Just as he reached the hole in the hedge 
some one came plunging through from the 
other side. The two met violently and a sec- 
ond later were sprawling on the ground. 

“Ouch! That you, Joe?” called Ben’s voice. 

“Wow! Yes, it is,” answered Joe. 

Laughing and grunting, they picked them- 
selves up unharmed. 

“All serene!” Joe sang out. “I got back 
first, Ben, and I’ve filled your wood box.” 

At the same instant Ben exclaimed, “I got 
back first, Joe, and I’ve filled your wood box.” 

They stared at each other for a moment, 
and then they shouted with laughter. 

“Oho!” exclaimed Ben. “I did your job, 
and you did mine.” 

“And now both boxes are filled!” cried Joe. 
“Hurry, it’s most time we were pulling taffy !” 
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ORDS are colored beads 
I string upon a chain. 
Some are gold with sunshine, 
Some are bright with rain. 


Words are splendid pictures 
Hanging on the wall. 

Some are ig with mountains, 
Some are hushed and small. 


Words are waxen candles 
Shining on a tree 

For the dark to see itself 
And wish a wish for me. 


Words are whisper-thoughts 
I think of in the night, 

That walk about with gladness 
Soon as it is light. 


Words are gay balloons 
Bright against the snow. 

I loose their strings = watch them 
Sailing high and low 


Words, words, words— 
Howl love you, words! 

I’m the nest from which you fly, 
You’re my singing birds. 
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THE DECEPTIVE MOUNTAIN 


N the great desert regions of the Southwest 
there is a remarkable mountain of sand. 
The behavior of it mystified the early settlers 
who in the days of ’49 followed the old trail 
from Yuma to Los Angeles. The mountain 
was constantly changing form. The first pio- 
neers mentioned it to their friends as a land- 
mark by which they might guide themselves 
on their way into the new country, but it 
changed its appearance so rapidly that many 
of them failed to recognize it, wandered from 
the trail and were lost in the desert. 

People discovered later that it was the 
strong winds that from time to time sweep 
across the desert that made the mountain act 
in so queer a way. When the wind blew it 
shifted the loose sand from one spot to an- 
other, built new domes and pinnacles and 
destroyed others, until within a short time 
the whole mountain presented an entirely new 
outline against the sky. 

In that mountain there is a warning to us 
all. Human character is made up of elements 
that are easily affected by the forces that 
constantly play upon them. We cannot escape 
those forces, and unless we watch ourselves 
constantly they will change our lives so much 
that others who come after us will be unable 
to depend upon us as guides. 

There are the winds of flattery. Few of us 
are not susceptible to them. Under their subtle 
influence how easy it is to yield a principle 
here and sacrifice a conviction there. 

There are aiso the winds of prosperity. 
Study the lives of men round you and observe 
the changes that go on under their influence. 
Sometimes those winds throw up pinnacles 
of false pride; sometimes they cut chasms of 
artificial distinction; often they build up a 
precipice of selfishness and indifference. 

We need to think of those who are coming 
after us. A man whose character shifts with 
every wind that blows can never be a real 
guide to other men. There is just one way to 
make ourselves trustworthy; it is by emulat- 
ing the qualities and the virtues of the one 
great life of which it was written, “The same, 
yesterday, to-day and forever.” Jesus did not 
shape his course according to every wind that 
blew. Flattery, adversity, popularity, could 
not undermine his strength. That is why He 
is the inspiration of the true and strong men 
who walk the earth to-day. 
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WAITING 


WANT to show you something,” Annis 
said suddenly. 

They were in little Anne’s room, and Anne 
herself was in her tiny chair, rocking her 
beloved Rose Buttercup to sleep. Little Anne 
had two rooms; one was furnished with a 
bed, a table and a dresser just high enough 
for a little girl of five years; the other was 
filled with beautiful mahogany furniture that 
her great-great-grandmother had owned. She 
would move into that room by and by—when 
she loved it enough, her mother said. 

Though Helena had been in Anne’s “grown- 
up room” countless times, she never had 
known what was in the drawers of the old 
highboy. As Annis stood there unlocking them 
the sunlight that fell across her slight black- 
gowned figure revealed small hard lines round 
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her mouth and eyes. Annis never had become 
reconciled to her husband’s death. She said 
little, but Helena, who had loved her all her 
life, knew. Once she had said briefly that God 
had gone with Roger; she couldn’t find him 
any more. 

When Annis turned back from the highboy 
she held three boxes in her hand. “There are 
more things,” she said, “but these are the three 
that I’d have adored when I was a child. 
Sometimes I feel that I can’t wait for Anne 
to grow up to them. They all belonged to 
Roger’s mother.” 

She opened the boxes. The first contained a 
set of glass dishes—tiny fluted and scalloped 
sere of ruby and amber and green that 
ooked as if they were made for fairies. Hel- 
ena exclaimed in delight. “Why,” she cried, 
“I never saw anything like them even in a 
museum !” 

“T know. I suppose they came from abroad. 
Won’t Anne love them! And then this ivory 
fan and finally the pearls. I keep them in my 
safe-deposit box most of the time, but I 
wanted you to see them. What is it, Helena? 
You look so startled.” 

“Not startled. Only you are such an illus- 
tration. Do you remember that verse in the 
Psalms, ‘How great is thy goodness, which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee’— 
the beautiful things that God has waiting for 
us as soon as we grow up to them? Do you 
think you know more about loving than God 
does, Annis Pemberton? Who taught mothers 
to love in the first place? Don’t you suppose 
that He is waiting just as eagerly for you to 
grow up to some of his wonderful gifts as 
you are for little Anne?” 
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THE BOY THAT FAKED SHAKE. 
SPEARE 
COULD write Shakespeare plays if 1 had 
a mind to,” a conceited fellow once said 
to that delightfully whim- 
sical humorist, Charles 


found in the arid country of our Southwest. 
Archeologists are to-day removing the drift- 
ing desert sand from some of the most ex- 
traordinary of the ruins in Chaco Cafion in 
northwestern New Mexico. 

The Chaco buildings are not cliff dwellings. 
They were built of quarried stone and timber 
in the middle of a wide, flat plain that lies 
between lofty walls of sandstone. There were 
at least eighteen immense houses planned with 
interior courts not unlike modern apartment 
houses. Some of them had a hundred rooms; 
some had more. One, called the Pueblo 
Bonito, had eight hundred rooms and covers 
as much ground as the Capitol at Washington. 
There were many smaller ‘buildings, some of 
them circular in shape. Apparently some of 
them were temples; the uses of the others are 
unknown. The walls that remain are strongly 








The seven-hundred-foot-lung north wall 
in Chaco Cafion 


built of flat, rather thin slabs of rock mor- 
tared together with care and skill. No one 
who has seen the ruins believes them to be less 
than a thousand years old; some think they 
were built at least two thousand years ago. 
Not much modern masonry would resist the 
hand of time better than those Chaco walls. 
The excavators have found buried in the 
débris articles that show how advanced was 
the civilization of those old builders. The 
black and white pottery that has been un- 
earthed there is perhaps the most artistic that 
was ever made by the aborigines of this 
country. Charming orna- 
ments of jet and turquoise 





Lamb. 

“So could I,” said Lamb, 
“if I had the mind to.” 

About a century ago, 
says the Mentor, young 
William H. Ireland, aged 
seventeen, “had a mind” to 
write a Shakespearean play. 
He wrote a tragedy en- 
titled Vortigern and Row- 
ena, which was given as a 
genuine piece of Shake- 
speare’s at Drury Lane in 
1796. 

That was young Ireland’s 
master stroke of dishon- 
esty. He had begun in a 
small way. His father, who 
was an ardent worshiper of 
the great dramatist, was 
ever looking for some new 
bit of his writing, and the 
eagerness of the parent 
worked on the son’s mind. 

“Tf he wants Shakespeare,” the boy thought, 
“why shouldn’t I make him happy? The ma- 
terials are right at hand.” 

He began cautiously. His first venture was 
a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Shakespeare, 
which he said he had discovered in the house 
of a man who had many other old manu- 
scripts. The father was delighted; he called 
in experts and laid his treasure before them. 
They said the letter was genuine. Then young 
Ireland produced a letter of Shakespeare’s. 
The experts were satisfied with that also. 

As time passed the father became more and 
more eager for new treasures; and the boy 
produced more important documents- and 
manufactured more lies about the origin of 
them. Every lie called for two or three others 
to hold the fabric of falsehood together. 

Finally the father set his heart on finding 
a new play. The boy wrote it, and, aside from 
the fact that it is a base forgery, it is really 
a creditable bit of work. Otherwise it never 
would have been produced before the distin- 
guished audience that greeted it. 

Shortly afterwards the flimsy lies that held 
the hoax together loosened one by one and 
fell apart. Young Ireland, who had gifts that 
might have won him fame, went down to 
disgrace and dishonor. 
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THE RUINS OF CHACO CANON- 


N earlier generation of Americans used to 
boast that there were no ruins in the 
United States. They were wrong. Some of the 
most remarkable ruins in the world are to be 





An ancient stone stairway, 
worn by time 


mosaic have been found, 
and interesting tools and 
household utensils of bone, 
stone and wood. 

The identity and the fate 
of the builders of Chaco 
Cafion are wrapped in mys- 
tery. At least ten thousand 
people probably lived in 
the ancient city. They 
clearly tilled the soil round 
them, but the country to- 
day is almost rainless, and 
without irrigation it is bar- 
ren. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that the buildings 
were destroyed in war; 
they seem to have been 
abandoned, perhaps be- 
cause changes in the climate 
made the site no longer a 
suitable one for so large a 
community. 

It will probably be 
several years before the excavations are com- 
pleted. Whether we shall then know any 
better than we do now what people erected 
those great buildings no one can tell. Some 
archeologists believe that ruins of still greater 
antiquity will be found, carrying the story of 
Chaco Cafion back perhaps beyond the birth 
of Christ. 
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THE VANISHING SPIDERS 


LACKBERRIES were ripe, writes a corre- 

spondent, and we were making our first 
picking in the big patch behind the house 
when I discovered the vanishing spiders. 
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There were two of them. Though unlike in 
color and shape, they were probably a male 
and a female of the same species. Their bodies, 
I should think, were less than half an inch 
long, and, though one was only about one 
eighth of an inch wide, the other was almost 
twice as wide as that. The larger one was jet- 
black with a narrow band of light yellow 
round its body; the smaller one was golden 
brown all over. "Their webs were about a foot 
apart, vertical, and parallel to each other. 

The black spider, clinging in the centre of 
its web, first attracted my eye. Some part 
of my clothing brushed against a berry cane 
to which a silken filament of the web was 
fastened. 

Presto, change! My spider had disappeared ! 

I wiped the accumulated dust and moisture 
from my glasses, and the perspiration from 
my eyes. I looked again, and there was the 
spider resting motionless. I looked more 
closely, and my sleeve again jarred the berry 
cane. A second time the pe disappeared ! 
Without moving to right or left, it simply 
vanished before my eyes! 

The feat, which I believe is a protective 
measure, is accomplished so quickly that it is 
difficult to describe. At a little tap of my fin- 
ger against the berry cane, the spider seemed 
to press its body up and down against its own 
eight flexible legs so quickly that it set in 
rapid motion the central part of the web; and 
that caused the spider and the centre of the 
web to appear as an indistinguishable blur. 

It took only a slight jarring of ‘the cane to 
cause instant reaction. Six or eight times the 
spider responded quickly to my alarm. For a 
time or two after that it did not respond so 
quickly and reacted for a briefer period in a 
way that was less deceptive. From then on 
it refused to respond to my efforts. 

The small spider, which I discovered as 
soon as I gave close attention to the action 
of the black one, reacted only the first two 
or three times that I disturbed it. Its coloring, 
however, blended better with its surround- 
ings. 

I never saw the spiders again, for, though 
I intended to photograph them the next 
morning, a severe storm came up that night 
and swept the webs away. I have never seen 
other spiders display such dexterity. 
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NORA’S HASH 


ORA had applied for the position of cook. 

She was big and honest and wholesome 
looking, and when we heard her tell how she 
had lost her husband and children in an epi- 
demic we were ready to engage her at once. 
Still we asked a question or two. 

“Are you a good cook, Nora?” 

“T’m not sich an iligant cook whin it comes 
to the fancy dishes, but for plain, iveryday 
cooking I can git along.” Then her Irish blue 
eyes twinkled. “Whin I was first married me 
mon says to me, ‘Nora, me girl, it’s a happy 
change I’m a-goin’ to have from the old 
boardin’ house, and it’s home cooking I’m 
after needin’. Only one thing, Nora; promise 
me on yer life ye won’t feed me hash. I’m 
tired of hash, and I’m not carin’ to see iny 
the rest of me born days.’” 

Nora pronounced “hash” with the richest 
Irish brogue. 

“‘Ver right, Jimmy, me love,’ says I. ‘On 
me word ye’ll niver see hash in our home!’ 

“Well, the very first day we had a piece of 
a fine bit of shteak lift, bein’ only the two of 
us, and I shtudied and I shtudied. Thin I 
made a nice stew of the scraps with a bit of 
onion and potato and gravy. Jimmy looked 
at it with both his sharp eyes, and thin he 
looked at me. ‘Nora,’ says he, ‘ye promised me 
ye wouldn’t be makin’ hash.’ ‘Sure, and it’s 

me word that’s not broken,’ 








A part of the excavated portion in Chaco Canon, 


showing various walled-up spaces 


says I, laughin’; ‘that’s not hash, 
that’s Irish stew. Taste it fer 
yerself.’ Well, Jimmy helped 
himself till it was all gone. 
‘That’s the bist meal I’ve been 
atin’ for a month of Sundays,’ 
says he. ‘Nora, ye may be makin’ 
Irish stew iny time!’ 

“After a spell I found some 
more scraps—and me not wastin’ 
a crumb. So I fixed up the viry 
nicest dish I knew. ‘Nora,’ says 
me mon, ‘Nora, what’s in that 
dish? It’s suspicious, it is. Isn’t 
that baked hash?’ 

“‘Ah, Jimmy, me lad, be 
afther tastin’ it for yerself,’ I 
says. ‘Didn’t I promise ye I 
wouldn’t make hash? That’s not 
hash; it’s toad-in-the-hole !’ 

“Well, there wasn’t a mite of 
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A Compass and Sun Dial 


The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to 
tell time by the sun, whether in New 
York or California. 


The compass and sun dial, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables, 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case, which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 


Every Scout and Sportsman needs a 
Sunwatch to complete his equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, we 
will mail you one on receipt of a dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Dept. B 
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BOY SCOUTS AND CAMPERS 
Individual Sleeping Tent 


No poles. Foursides fully ventilated. Instantly converti- 
ble for storms. ee two pounds. Absolutely insect, 
wind and storm proof. Exceedingly compact for warm or 
cold weather anywhere. 75 cents for full working drawings. 
GEO. ANDREWS, West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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You can be quickly cured, if y 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its © ause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stam mering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 3338 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Il). 8t., Indianapolis 
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THE OLD SQUARE DEAL HOUSE 








Elijah Coming Before Christ, sent 
free. Y.Megiddo Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 
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trouble about Jimmy’s atin’ at all, me havin’ 
a bite, too, of course. Thin Jimmy wetted his 
lips, and he says, says he, ‘Nora, toad-in-the- 
hole’s good atin’ iny day in the wake! But 
don’t make hash!’ 

“He was a fine lad, was Jimmy, and who | 
would have thought in tin years he’d be gone, 
and the dear childer, and I left alone, alone.” 

The merry twinkle vanished in a soft mist 
in Nora’s bright eyes, and we were all silent 
for a few minutes. Then with a brave sigh she 
shook off the gloom, and the generous mouth 
broadened into a laugh, even before the mois- 
ture was gone from the twinkling eyes. 

“No,” she said, “I niver broke me promise 
to Jimmy. I niver gave him hash to his dyin’ 
day. The nixt time I put me scraps on the 
table he had that same suspicious look. ‘Now, 
Nora,.this be hash for sure!’ 

“‘And why would I be tillin’ ye a lie, 
Jimmy? Jest sample it for yerself, Jimmy,’ 
says 1. ‘That’s the dish the French men cooks 
make in all the fine, shwell hotels, me mon! 
That’s French rag-out!’” 

Though we doubted whether a French chef 
would have recognized the name as Nora pro- 
nounced it, we were firmly convinced that 
she knew the art of making excellent ragout. 
She had stopped to laugh, but she was speak- 
ing again. 

“Whin Jimmy looked into that impty dish, 
‘Nora,’ says he, ‘what for do people make 
hash whin there are so mony iligant concoc- 
tions instid, and French rag-out the top of 
the heap?’ 

“Well, he niver pried into me cookin’ ag’in, 
and I niver wasted a scrap of mate; but I 
niver broke me word. Jimmy niver had to ate 
hash !” °° 


“YOU NO DEAD WHILE WE 
REMEMBER” 


PATHETIC story of a Maori father 

comes from the pen of Mr. Rex Hunter, 
who was born and grew up among them. In 
Asia he writes: 

When I went riding, Koru, who did odd 
jobs round the place and who rode a pony 
that he called Polo, came along as a sort of 
attendant. But his attitude was different from 
that of an English groom; instead of dubbing 
me “Mr.” or “Sir,” he always called me by 
my first name. 

While I was sojourning in the South Seas, 
during an absence from New Zealand, a letter 
from my sister informed me of Koru’s death. 
He had contracted smallpox. In replying 1 
referred to Maeterlinck’s contention that the 
dead are never actually dead so long as the 
living remember them. In simple words my 
sister told that part of my letter to Ben, the 
father of the dead boy, and the thought 
seemed to impress him deeply. In her next 
letter my sister wrote: 

“Yesterday I went with Ben to put flowers 
on Koru’s grave. Ben talked as if the boy 
could hear him. He said, ‘Well, Koru, here we 
are come to see you. We no forget you. You 
no dead while we remember you, Koru. Polo, 
the pony, is all right and wonder where you 
are. Every little while we come to see you.’ 
And then as we left he said, ‘Goo’-by, Koru. 
You no dead while we remember.’ ” 
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A ROARING GAME 


HEN the term of a certain governor- 

general of Canada expired and he was | 
about to retiré to India, the devotees of the | 
sport of curling made him a farewell address. | 
According to Lord Frederic Hamilton in his 
book Days Before Yesterday, the governor- 
general—the present Lord Lansdowne—made 
a very happy reply. 

Speaking of the regret he felt at leaving 
Ottawa and severing the ties that bound him 
to Canada, he remarked that, bearing in mind 
the climate of India, he did not anticipate 
much curling there, and that he should miss 
the “roaring game.” In fact, he thought that 
the only roaring game that he was likely to 
come in contact with would probably be a 
Bengal tiger. 

“Let us hope,” he concluded, “that your 
ex-governor-general will be found pursuing 
the roaring game, not being pursued by it.” 
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HOW TO BEHAVE LIKE A BUS 


HE reprimand that a driver of a Fifth 
Avenue bus administered to a woman 
wwho was annoying the other passengers by 
her loud talk and disorderly actions was doubt- 
less severe but certainly cryptic. 
“Madam,” he thundered, “remember you 
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Christmas Is Most Here 
HAT WOULD YOU LIKE? Remember 
Daddy, Mother, Aunt and Uncle are all very 
close to Santa Claus, and a good strong hint to any of 
them may bring you what you want most. Proba- 
bly you are a full-blooded young American and more 
interested in football, baseball, tennis or some other 
good live sport than in neckties and silk hose. Your 


team needs the best that’s in you to win and you need 
the best athletic equipment possible and that ‘means 
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The “Lucky Dog” Kind 


Have you seen the new D & M Catalogues and Rule Books 
showing the best Christmas presents for live young folks? 
Send for them; they are free and are mighty interesting. They 
show the complete “ Lucky Dog” Line, the kind of sporting 
goods the big leaguers use. Send at once, pick out what you 
would like and make your choice known to Santa Claus. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
Dept. C, Plymouth, New Hampshire 
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are in a public vehicle and behave as such.” 


You May Try It 3 Months Free 


Test the New Companion in 
Your Home Before Deciding 
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to test this high-grade sewing 
machine in your home for three months 
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your money and take back machine at our expense. 
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years by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. No ma- 
chine, regardless of price, will last longer or do better work. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our unique system 
of selling direct from factory to home effects a large saving 
for each purchaser. Be sure to get our liberal Offer before 
selecting a new machine. 

It Is Easy To Find Oat all about this fine machine. A postal- 
card — uest will bring our free illustrated catalogue, trial 
offer and attractive terms by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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In spite of increased freight 
rates we pay all charges to 
ae nearest freight station. 
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Cuticura Soap 
— The Healthy —— 


Shaving Soap 
Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c. 
STAM FINE SELECTION FOR SALE on 
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J. P. Stevens, Jr., 100 Revere St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE LONG AWAITED SECOND VOLUME OF “OLD SQUIRE” STORIES 


A GREAT YEAR OF 


OUR LIVES By C. A. Stephens 








A GREAT YEAR OF OUR LIVES 


AT THE OLD SQUIRES 


S.Aee TEPHENS 





The Book contains 320 pages in all, with six full-page 
illustrations, and 1s neatly bound in cloth. The Book ts 
published only by The Youth's Companion and cannot 
be obtained in any bookstore. While it is valued at 
$2.00, no copies will be sold. It ts reserved exclusively 
for Companion subscribers as explained in our Offer. 





For more than fifty years C. A. Stephens 
has been writing stories for The Youth’s 
Companion. He is to-day not only its 
best known and best loved writer, but has 
probably impressed his simple and kindly 
personality on more readers, and is held in 
esteem by a wider circle of unseen friends, 
than any other writer for a single publica- 
tion in the world. A new book from him, 
then, is like a visit from a guest long 
known and well beloved. 


A Great Year of Our Lives takes the reader back 
again to the Old Home Farm in Maine and 
makes him once more a member of that hetero- 
geneous but wonderfully harmonious family circle 
that included the Old Squire and Grandmother 
Ruth, Addison, Halstead, Theodora, Ellen, little 
Wealthy and the author, and makes him at the 
same time a member of that wider circle, a typical 
Maine farming community of sixty years ago. 
For every country-born reader of middle age the 
book will call up hundreds of pictures of his own 
youthful experiences, and to every young person, 
no matter where he was born, it will be like a 
trip to a land of homely romance and simple, 
wholesome outdoor life and adventure. 


It is no slight service to the readers of the present 

younger generation to show them thus vividly 

what the conditions were in this country in the 

years just after the Civil War, and how their par- 

ents lived when life was simpler than it is now. 
It is also worth while to let them see what real 
education 1 is, and how to get it; and to offer them 
both services in the form of a fascinatingly enter- 
taining narrative is an opportunity that does not 
occur every day. The great woods come down 
very close to the old farm, and adventure constantly 
beckons. Those who follow Addison and Halstead 
and ‘‘Doad’’ will not be disappointed. - 














AN EASY WAY TO OBTAIN THE BOOK WITHOUT COST 





Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with a copy of A Great Year 
of Our Lives, sending the Book to you postpaid. 


Norte. The Book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce The Companion into a new home. See that 
one new subscription is added to our list and we will reward you as explained in our Offer. The new subscriber will 
receive the remaining issues of 1921, beginning at time order reaches us, then for a full year to January 1, 1923. 
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THE Bas. COMPANION is an illus- 
y paver, for all the family. 
sy subscription price is $2.50 a yout, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
States or Canada, and $3.60 to forei, 


. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
-class matter. 





A Subscrintion may begin at any time in the year 
discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the © pap per. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Re oped Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is 

Always give the name of the Post Ofles to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address, 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 


Manuscripts oBered for publication should, in ev 
‘tors. A personal 
dress delays ‘consideration of them 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











TREATMENT OF HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE 


ANY things cause high blood pressure. 

Some of them can be discovered and 
remedied, and others cannot. In a few in- 
stances high blood pressure is harmful in 
itself, but in many others it is actually bene- 
ficial, and any attempt to reduce it would, 
if successful, do more harm than good. The 
fear that so many people have of high blood 
pressure is therefore groundless; they should 
be told that it often prolongs life. 

As a rule high blood pressure merely shows 
that the heart is trying to send enough blood 
to all parts of the body when the arteries, 
especially the minute ones, having narrowed 
or lost their elasticity, are less ready to admit 
it. Though it is true that persons who have 
had high blood pressure for a long time often 
die of apoplexy or of Bright’s disease, they 
do not die of the high blood pressure, but in 
spite of it. The proper course is to discover 
and remove the cause. 

High blood pressure may result from over- 
eating, especially of meat, too much drinking 
of strong liquors, excessive smoking of strong 
tobacco, too much salt or too much high 
seasoning in food. Or it may come from lead 
poisoning, from infection from chronically 
inflamed tonsils, pyorrhea, abscesses under the 
teeth or from auto-intoxication owing to 
constipation. The cause may sometimes be 
psychic; high blood pressure may result from 
worry, chronic fret and ill nature, long-con- 
tinued excitement (a state many people were 
in during the Great War), intense study of 
alternations of hope and fear. It may come 
from overtraining for athletic contests, from 
overwork or from indolence, from lack of 
sleep or from too much sleep, from exposure 
without proper protection to the elements— 
in short, from extremes of any kind. It also 
frequently follows the acute infectious dis- 
eases. Finally, it may come from some defect 
in one of the glands of internal secretion, 
such as the thyroid or the suprarenal glands. 

The patient himself can remove many of 
those causes; the rule to guide him is mod- 
eration in all things. Of course if actual 
sources of infection are present, such as bad 
teeth or diseased tonsils, they must be re- 
moved; and Bright’s disease or other chronic 
affections must be treated. Drug giving alone 
is ill-advised. e 


SIGHT-SEEING AND JULIE 


HAT on earth is the matter, Juliet 

Haven? You look done up!” exclaimed 
Norma Richards when her friend entered the 
room and sank wearily into a chair. 

“I am done up,” Juliet admitted. “That’s 
why I dropped in on you. I had'to get away 
for an hour. You see, Aunt Em and Aunt 
Jane are here from the West. They’ve never 
been East in their lives before, and they want 
to see everything you ever heard of and some 
things you never did! And they are full of the 
most inexhaustible go I ever saw in my life. 
Of course they’re as nice as they can be; they 
te tire me for anything in the world, 

ut —” 

“T can finish it,” Norma interrupted. “ ‘Let 
us go alone, Julie—you look tired, and we 
can find our way round perfectly well.’ 

“Pm not tired a bit, Aunt Em. I wouldn’t 
miss going with you for anything.’ 

““But you must have been to the museum 
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so many times! You stay home just this | R% 


morning and get the rest you need.’ 

““Indeed I won’t. I love to go. There are 
always so many new things to see.’ And so 
on ad infinitum. I know you, Julie Haven!” 

“But you’d do it yourself, you know you 
would,” Julie declared. 

“T would not. It isn’t fair to them, Julie 
Haven. No one wants to wear anyone else 
out. Why don’t you be honest with them? 
Go as much as you can without being done 
up, but for the rest just plan their routes for 
them and look after the home end of their 
visit. They’d probably have a good deal bet- 
ter time, anyway, if they went alone, because 
then they’d be free to poke round as they 
pleased and skip the things they don’t like.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t; it would be rude,” 
Julie protested. 

“We have different ideas of rudeness,” 
Norma replied. “All the same I’m glad you 
came in. Stretch out on that sofa while I 
make some lemonade. Don’t you dare stir till 
I come back.” 

Norma took care not to come back for 
some time, and when she did come and found 
Julie asleep she tiptoed away and left her for 
an hour. Perhaps it was that hour which gave 
Julie strength for the next day’s sight-seeing. 
But at the museum she did yield to her aunts’ 
wishes so far as to consent to wait in one of 
the rooms while they both went upstairs. As 
she was sitting there a brisk gray-haired lady 
came up and glanced at the case of old glass 
beside her. With the lady was another, also 
gray-haired, but not so brisk. 

“You interested in this stuff?” the first one 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the second replied. 

“Well, I’m not. I'll: wait for you outside.” 

The second lady glanced at the swiftly 
retreating back and then smiled at Julie. 
“She’s the most perfect person to go sight- 
seeing with!” she said. 

“She must be,” Julie replied meekly. 
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EARLY RISING IN 1855 


yb ee of us who dislike rising early may 
take comfort from this story of Laban 
Madison, a New England farmer of unusual 
health and strength. He was a tireless worker 
and so shrewd in his business dealings that he 
seldom failed to get the better of a bargain. 

The winter of 1855 Mr. Madison hired 
John Banning, a fellow townsman, to work 
for him. Banning, then thirty years old, knew 
his employer’s reputation. The first morning 
he rose at four o’clock and walked the mile to 
Mr. Madison’s house. He arrived at four- 
thirty, but to his astonishment Mr. Madison 
was fuming with impatience. “You are late, 
sir, late. Breakfast was over some time ago, 
and the oxen are all ready to hitch up. Your 
breakfast is on the table. Hurry up and eat!” 

After Banning had eaten he helped Mr. 
Madison hitch two yoke of oxen to the 
wagon, and they started for the wood lot three 
miles away. They reached it at a quarter past 
six, and for a while it was too dark to work. 
During the day they cut as much wood as 
possible, and when they returned to the house 
Banning got a good, hot supper and finished 
his work about seven o’clock. 

The second morning he rose at three and 
walked to Mr. Madison’s. Breakfast was 
steaming on the table. 

“You're a leetle late, a leetle late yet,” said 
Mr. Madison. “The chores are done, and the 
oxen are ready to hitch. Set down and eat.” 

The third morning Banning determined to 
be on time. He rose, dressed by the light of 
the moon and hurried off, without looking at 
his watch. With shouts and knocks on the 
door he routed out the farmer and his wife, 
helped do the chores and then sat down to 
breakfast. When they got up from the table 
the farmer chanced to glance at the clock; it 
showed two-thirty. Mr. Madison gave a gasp. 

“This is a leetle early, a leetle early,” he 
admitted. “We'll set down by the fire an hour 
before we start.” Then with a grin he turned 
to Banning and remarked, “You needn’t come 
quite so early after this, John. Be on hand at 
four; that’ll suit me well enough.” 
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MEETING EXPECTATIONS 


HE old negress who washed for Mrs. 

Worth, says Everybody’s, came one day 
with a tale of woe calculated to awaken pity 
in the hardest heart. 

“Cheer up, auntie,” said Mrs. Worth con- 
solingly. “There’s no use worrying.” 

But auntie held other views. “How come 
dere’s no use worryin’?” she demanded. 
“When de good Lawd send me tribulation He 
done ’spect me to tribulate, ain’t He?” 
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Ti ITTLE tots just 
Z 009 hi beginning to spell 
can play it and de- 
light in their new- 
found knowledge. Other children will find it intensely interesting. 
A well-known game of practical educational value. 





Other splendid Bradley games for children are: 


Pirate and Traveler—the world’s 
best travel game. 

Spoof—the cheer-up card game for 
all ages. 


es Wiggily Game—(by author 
“The Uncle Wiggily Tales,”— 

Ai R. Garis). 

Rumme—and ten other card games. 


Bradley games are obtainable at t Depertment, . Toy Novelty and Stationery 
stores everywhere. "= the name, just ask for “ The 
World's Best Games” — cE will show you Bradley's. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


**Makers of the World’s Best Games’’ 








W.L. DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN ae & $800 + # 
YOU OAN SAVE Sr eaeeea 


BY WEARING 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to | 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
} stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protectionagainst unreasonable profits 























W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.50 & $5.00 
the money in this country. They com- 
| bine quality, style, workmanship and 
| wearing qualities equal to other makes W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 
} leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 
} America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 
Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 
shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
ii for them. The prices are the same | Of quality at thelow=- 
| everywhere; they cost nomore in San } est possible cost. 
| Francisco than they do in New York. | W. L, Douglas shoes 
} W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his name and 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | retail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 00 the sole are worn 
rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than 
est determination to make the best | ay other make, 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
Cees — Suet upon 
fare peenioates : 
changed or m' President 
If not for pom in 7 vicinity, order direct W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 157 Spark St., Mass 
COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS Earn M Selling Cedar Acres 
Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, oney Gladioli Bulbs 
fen distinetive verses. Fersonal mail ordersattended to to. | Liberal Commission. Easy to sell. Everybody likes 





rite NOW for Samples. flowers. Write for catalogue and our easy money plan, 
JESSIE R. McNICOL, 18 Huntington Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. | B. Hammond Tracy, Inc., Cedar Acres, Wenham, Mass. 
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Dainty — Appetizing 
Economical 


. 





One package will make nine 
quarts of delicious cooked food. 
Can you beat this for economy ? 








Buy a package today : 





